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TO THE READER. 

Since the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, which at once revealed the extra- 
ordinary fact of universal public sympathy 
being on the side of the "Heathen 
and Yellow" kingdom of the Mikado 
against the "Christian and White " empire 
of the Czar, two cardinal questions have 
occupied the minds of all thinking people : 

(i) What is the internal Economic 
condition of Russia, and how long will 
she be able to stand the strain of a 
most costly war at her farthest Eastern 
confines, some six thousand miles from 
the centre? 

(2) What is the internal Political 
situation in Russia, the actual strength 
and numbers of the oppositional and 
revolutionary elements, and how far this 
internal discontent and fermentation may 
influence the issues of the war by 
23 engaging the Government forces at home? 

These questions have been dealt with 

7? in a number of articles in the daily 

Press and in magazines, as well as in 

to 
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a few new books, original and translated, 
which have appeared since the com- 
mencement of the war. However, the 
articles in the periodical Press are of 
necessity fragmentary, disunited, and 
besides, scattered in time and space. As 
to the new books, whatever their merits 
or shortcomings, they are inaccessible to 
the majority of the reading public, who 
simply cannot afford either to buy 
expensive and bulky publications, or the 
time to read them. These considerations 
suggested to me the desirability of issuing 
at a popular price a publication containing, 
in concise and handy form, all the most 
important facts concerning Russia's develop- 
ment and present condition, which the general 
public cares to know, without plunging 
into more detail, of interest chiefly to 
the student. For such a publication, a 
comprehensive lecture on Russia which 
I recently delivered before the South 
Place Ethical Society, London, seemed 
to me most suitable, and in reproducing 
it in these pages, I have preserved the 
style of viva-voce speaking to an audience, 
but have enlarged it by additional in- 
formation, that seemed to me of interest 
to the general public, especially at this 
moment. 
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To thb Reader. xi. 

Those who may be spurred on by 
the reading of these pages to get a 
fuller knowledge of the inwardness of 
Russian life, especially of the working 
process of the revolutionary movement, 
with its numerous romantic and tragic 
episodes, will find authentic accounts in 
my forthcoming realistic novel, already 
in the press, which will be published 
under the title : 

"The Czar's Adjutant. A story of 
Russia from within for those 
without : An episode of the Russo- 
Japanese War." 

In this novel I have faithfully 
depicted episodes and scenes from the 
lives of men and women, some of whom 
it was my privilege to know personally 
whilst they were alive, and others with 
whom I am still in intimate friendly 
intercourse, admiring their careers of 
suffering and self-sacrificing labour for 
Russian emancipation, though in some 
cases I cannot share their practical 
methods of political warfare. 

I quite anticipate that my statement 
of the Russian case will meet in certain 
quarters with the charge that it is a 
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prejudiced, partisan point of view, and 
one-sided. Yes, I must acknowledge, I 
look on all Russian internal and ex- 
ternal affairs from the side of the 
millions of her oppressed peoples, and 
not from that of the handful of their 
oppressors. From personal experience I 
side with the customer who cries out in 
anguish when pinched by the tight shoe, 
and not with the shoemaker who tries 
to persuade him that he is mistaken and 
that the shoe fits him excellently. 

Anyhow, I have conscientiously striven 
to state only truth and fact to the best 
of my knowledge, and have no apologies 
to make for having been in any way 
unfair towards the " other side." 

Being myself deeply convinced that 
the irresponsible Russian Autocracy is a 
curse not only for Russia, but for the 
world at large, I intend to hand over 
the net profits, if any, from the sale of 
this publication, to the various Russian 
Reform Societies engaged in spreading 
literature advocating civil and religious 
liberty and a Constitution for Russia. 
An account of these profits, if any, and 
how they are disposed of, will appear 
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in "The Anglo-Russian," * a monthly 
periodical which I have brought out 
regularly during the last seven years, 
in the interests of the Russian cause. 

I venture then to hope that all 
those who are on the side of the 
Russian people, and against their des- 
poilers, will earnestly endeavour to help 
the wide circulation of this publication, 
and thus render both moral and financial 
assistance to a righteous cause which 
every lover of humanity, justice, and 
freedom must have at heart 



Jaakoff Prblooker. 
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RUSSIA, WHAT SHE WAS. 



I. 



WHY SHE LAGS BEHIND? 

LadiKS and Gbntlbmbn,— 

The subject of my lecture is so vast and of 
so many and varied aspects, that indeed one is rather 
at a loss to decide wherefrom to begin and where to stop, 
so as not to trespass upon the hour or so at my 
disposal. To condense huge matter into small compass 
requires a longer time and expert literary skill, for it 
is only the great artist who is able, in a few minutes, 
to throw on the canvas the essential features of a 
grand panorama, and he was right who apologised for 
having written a long letter because he had no time 
to write a short one. However, I shall do my 
best to at least awaken your serious interest in that 
vast empire, whose internal life and condition still 
remain largely a terra incognita to the outside 
world, in spite of increased facilities of international 
communication and intercourse. 

In speaking of any nation occupying a prominent 
position in the modern civilized world, it is always 
important to have some clear idea of the natural 
conditions and surroundings, as well as of the historic 
origins, developments and influences, which were the 
chief factors in shaping the present state of the 
nation under survey. 
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A brief statement of these aspects with regard to 
Russia will therefore help us to better understand the 
present phase of her evolutionary process, and why she 
lags behind in comparison with the countries of Western 
Europe. 

To begin with natural conditions, the very situation 
of Russia geographically and topographically was 
unfavourable for an early development of a high 
standard of civilization. 

. European Russia presents an immense plain, sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges only on its extreme 
frontiers, such as the Urals in the east, the Caucasian 
mountains in the south-east, those of the Taurida in 
the south, branches of the Carpathians in the south- 
west, and finally the Finland mountains in the 
north-west. Thus metal and coal, the necessary 
materials for the development of industries and 
manufactures, bringing in their train a higher social 
culture, were, and still are, little accessible to the 
population at » large, centralised as it always has been in 
the very middle of the Russian flatland. On the other 
hand, until the 18th century Russia had no facilities 
of sea communication with Western Europe, the 
White Sea in the north and the Caspian in the south 
being on account of their very situation of little 
importance. 

Seas, gulfs and bays more or less within easy reach of 
all western nations have not only facilitated their 
commercial intercourse with other nations and helped 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth, but by 
their sublime, majestic and ever-changing phenomena 
have no doubt shaped some nobler traits of the 
human character, contributed to the creation of many 
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a poet, artist, or hero, and awakened many a fertilising 
yearning for what the Germans call Dahin> Dakin, for 
the great beyond, there at the pale bine horizon where 
the waters and the heavens meet in one tender embrace. 
Witness, for instance, Greece with her Athens of classic 
renown, with her immortal philosophers, inimitable plastic 
artists, and endless stores of romantic and poetic legend, 
peopling alike mountain summits and sea depths with 
semi-divine and semi-human beings, reflecting all the 
virtues and vices, the struggles and triumphs of mortal 
man. Or look at your own islands entirely in the 
embrace of the ocean, do not your daring seafarers 
defy space and danger, carrying to the remotest parts 
of the world and bringing back home all the material 
and spiritual wealth created by the human genius of 
whatever clime and race? Have not your bards from 
time immemorial been foremost in fertility of imagination 
and flow of fancy ? Navigation bringing us into closer 
contact with other nations, makes our observation and 
experience richer, and our minds more free from 
routine and prejudice. The scene of limitless waters 
awakens the sense of independence and freedom, over- 
whelming us with a vision of power and dignity, and 
challenges the spirit of combat and self-reliance in the 
brave and intrepid. 

" O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
With thoughts as boundless, and with souls as free, 
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the sailor spends years fighting with storms and raging 
waves, and him you will scarcely subdue so easily as 
the rustic peasant, timid, ignorant, and helpless, to 
whose ken the world's restless and ever-changing 
panorama does not extend far beyond his own native 
and stagnant village. 
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Russia was for long, and still is, deprived of this 
awakening and softening sea stimulus. The very word 
sea is for the great bulk of her population but a 
sound or poetic image, no more real than is- the 
eternal snow-clad Mont Blanc to the dwellers in the 
lowlands of England. Thinly scattered over a vast 
area, the Russian people lead a primitive agricultural 
life in numerous small villages frequently at great 
distances one from another, and separated either by 
impenetrable woods, or impassable swamps and marshes. 
The scenery is everywhere monotonous and wearisome, 
the severity of the long winter is literally freezing to 
both body and soul. There is little scope for a 
buoyant spirit, for dash, inventiveness, and enterprise. 
Depressed rather than inspirited by the phenomena 
around him, man learns to submit to the over- 
whelming powers of nature, resignedly accepting also 
the purely human institutions handed over to him by 
his fathers as providential ordinances unalterable as 
the howling wind of winter, the drought of the 
summer, or the hosts of locusts destroying in one 
night the labour of the tiller and the sower. To the 
natural surroundings which contributed to make the 
Russian Slav the slow, helpless and submissive being he is, 
political influences, of course, must be added. Purely 
human agencies found it to their advantage to main- 
tain and intensify in the people at large the fatalistic 
belief that the ways of the Almighty are inscrutable, i 

that all is well and good in this best of all possible 
worlds, and that it is both futile and a sin to revolt 
against the Creator and the eternal laws of nature 
and human existence. 

These few reflections may answer the oft-repeated 
question made by Westerners: "Why Russia lags 
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behind?" She does so because hitherto she could 
not help doing so. If by some act of Providence 
the remote ancestors of the modern Russian Slavs had 
been carried over and settled on these islands of yours, 
and on the contrary the original Celts and Saxons 
made to settle on the plains of Muscovy, no doubt the 
question would be now-a-days reversed, the people on 
the islands to the north of the Slavonic Channel 
wondering why the Anglo-Saxon of Eastern Europe 
lags behind. 

Be my philosophical speculations correct or not, 
let us now plunge a little into the historic past and 
trace consecutively the various means and stages, by 
which numerous separate races and independent com- 
munities have been welded together into the present 
gigantic power under the sway of Autocratic Czars. 



II. 



HOW THE EMPIRE AND THE AUTOCRACY 
ORIGINATED AND DEVELOPED. 



As to the historical and racial origin 

RaC Ori n of the Russians thev form bv far thc 

most numerous branch of the Slavonic 

race, which in its turn descends from the ancient 

Aryans, the ancestors of all Teutonic and Latin nations. 

A large number of Russian words unmistakably show 

a Sanscrit origin, the common language once spoken 
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by Indo-European races before their dispersion in 
'various directions. 

However, the claims of Russian official history as 
to the homogeneous origin of the great modern 
Slavonic Empire must be dismissed as not being based 
on fact. At the time we first meet with Slavs in 
Eastern Europe there were already settled there abo- 
rigines of various non-Slavonic races. The Northern 
parts were occupied by Finns, Laps and Ugrians of 
the Uralo-Altaic stock, the East and South-East by 
Khazars and other Mongolian tribes, the South by 
Petchenegs, Polovtsy and other Turkic races, and the 
West by Teutonic tribes. All these numerous elements 
have never been fully fused and absorbed by the 
Slavs, except politically, and to this very day preserve 
their specific physical features, as well as many of 
their old religious conceptions and social customs, and 
frequently also their own language. Later on during 
more than two centuries' rule of the Mongol conquerors 
a large admixture of their blood with that of the 
subjugated Slavs took place. So much so that the 
faces of many of the present-day Russian Nobility, 
and even of some members of the Imperial family 
betray at once to the observant eye distinct Tartar 
features with a swarthy, yellowish complexion, of 
course much improved by the systematic use of 
artificial means, by skilful treatment and cosmetics 
hailing chiefly from Paris. 

It therefore ill behoves a Russian Czar of probably 
Mongolian origin to re-echo the alarming cry of "The 
Yellow Peril" uttered by the German Kaiser, who at 
least can claim for himself with more certainty a 
European and Teutonic origin. 
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As to the political origin of the 

jr. . m Russian State, it is like that of most 

foreigners 

found the others shrouded in legend and mystery, 
State and for we have no authentic Russian history 

Christianity. exce P t fr° m tnc beginning of the nth 

century. 

From that date the first written Russian Chronicle 
reaches us, the authorship of which is attributed to the 
Monk Nestor, though there is no positive proof that 
he really can claim this honor. Be this as it may, 
the most interesting fact for us is that Russian history 
opens not with autocratic Czars and enslaved subjects, 
but with a number of free communities, or republics 
to use a modern term, of which those of Novgorod 
and Pskov were the most important, the one continuing 
to exist up to the end of the 15th century (1478), the 
other up to the beginning of the 16th century (15 10). 
According to Nestor's Chronicle the inhabitants could 
not govern themselves, and invited the chiefs of a 
northern tribe, Rus by name, to come and rule over 
them. Three brothers with two of their friends 
accepted the invitation, and from them the country 
received the name of Rus, later on modified into 
Russia. The names of these new-comers — Rurik, 
Sineus, Truvor, Askold and Dir— are distinctly those 
of the warlike Scandinavian Vikings, and the so-called 
" Invitation " in all probability only conceals a real 
Swedish conquest, to which there are parallels in the 
history of other nations, and even in the Russia of 
to-day, which in her turn annexes new territories by 
the so-called "Invitation" of the natives to whom of 
course no other choice is left. 

The coming of the three brothers is said to have 
taken place in 862, and in little more than a century, 
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namely in 988, we are told Prince Vladimir of Kief 
embraced Christianity having accepted it from two 
brothers, Bulgarian Missionaries, afterwards canonised 
as St. Cyril and St, Methodius, who first invented the 
Slavonic alphabet and translated the Bible into that 
language from a Greek original. The Prince ordered 
his people to follow his example, and they were 
wholesalely baptised in the river Dniepr, with full 
immersion, a mode of baptism still observed in the 
Russian Church and by certain Russian sectarians, who 
during the winter will even break holes in the frozen 
river for this purpose. 

As there was no law of primogeniture, 

AT a* 3 * ^ e countr y S°* more and more divided 

and the between various princes, and feudal conflicts 

beginning of arose which made Russia an easy prey to 

u ^' the Mongol invaders who tyrannised over 

the country during the 13th, 14th and the greater part 

of the 15th centuries (1238—1462). By this time the 

Grand Dukes of Moscow, a city whose name first 

appears in Russian Chronicles only about the middle 

of the 12th century (1147), had gradually established 

their supremacy over other Russian independent 

dukedoms, and Ivan III. (1462 — 1505) in marrying a 

Byzantine Princess, Zoe Palseologus, the niece of the 

last Byzantine emperor, assumed the double-headed 

eagle as the Russian coat-of-arms, and took partially 

the title of Czar, the Slavonic form of Caesar. 

Owing to this marriage many Greeks and Italians 
came to Moscow, bringing Russians into contact with 
the arts and literatures of Western Europe, Aristotle 
Fioraventi, the Italian architect erecting many of the 
important buildings of the eapitah 
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But the most important achievement of Ivan was 
the subjugation of the free and wealthy republic of 
Novgorod (1478), a city which played a leading part in 
the famous Hansean Union that conducted the whole 
commerce of the Baltic Sea. 



Numerous wealthy families were deported, and their 
property confiscated. The prisoners had their noses 
and ears cut off, and we read about the knout, the 
flesh-pincers, the bone-breaker, the slow-fire, and other 
instruments of torture used by Ivan in campaigns 
against his enemies. 

Ivan next subjugated the free communities of Tver, 
Rostof, Yaroslavl, and Vyatka, everywhere slaughtering 
their citizens in thousands, destroying the popular 
assemblies, and confiscating even the bells which 
summoned the people to the squares to discuss public 
affairs. Ivan III. is thus considered the founder of 
Russian Autocracy which has continued to extend its 
crushing power to this very day. 

During the reign of his son Basil, the second most 
important and one of the oldest Slavonic republics, 
Pskov, suffered the same fate as Novgorod and was 
annexed to Muscovy (1510). Pskov which carried on 
an extensive trade with the Baltic countries through 
the ports of Riga and Revel has since its subjugation 
by the Muscovite Autocracy rapidly decayed, like its 
sister republic of Novgorod, and remains to this very 
day an insignificant, poor, provincial town, the igno- 
rance and helplessness of its inhabitants having become 
proverbial even in Russia. 
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The title Czar was definitely and 
Ivan the formally assumed by Ivan IV. (1547— 1584)* 

Terrible and that typical madman on the throne, for 
the first whose bloody deeds even Russian official 

Aussia*" history baptised him with the title of 

"Grozny"— The Terrible. 

To the many Russian instruments of torture already 
in existence the Czar added new ones inventing methods 
almost inconceivable for their ferocity. Thus, whilst 
3,500 residents of Novgorod were wholesalely slaughtered, 
being charged with conspiring to hand over the town 
to the King of Poland, the Czar ordered the Archbishop 
to be sewn up in the skin of a wild beast and thrown 
to hungry dogs who immediately tore him to pieces. 
Another leading citizen, FinikofF, was put alternately 
in cold and boiling water until done to death. A 
certain Tcheladin was made to put on the Czar's robes 
and sit on a throne, in which position Ivan personally 
stabbed him to death. Vorotinsky was burned on a 
heap of coals, the Czar with his own hands raking 
them around the bod}' of the screaming victim. Ivan 
slayed personally a number of others, including his 
own eldest son. 

With all that, Ivan the Terrible was one of the 
most pious Czars autocratic Russia ever had. He kept 
the fasts strictly, spent whole days in prayer, knew by 
heart whole chapters of the Bible, and even used 
himself to ring the church bells for early matins! 
Thus Russian Orthodoxy and Autocracy went together 
then as they still continue to do to this very day. 

Daring this truly terrible reign a series of bloody 
campaigns were undertaken which resulted in the 
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annexation of the Kingdoms of Kazan, Astrakhan, and 
the territories of the nomadic tribes of the Bashkirs 
and of the Don Cossacks. Bnt the most important, 
from its later developments, was the acquisition of the 
Western parts of Siberia (1582) by the famous leader 
of Cossack marauders, Yermak, who undertook the 
expedition entirely on his own account without even 
the knowledge of the Czar. Two other notable events 
of this reign were the first appearance of a printing* 
press (1553) which shortly issued the first book printed 
in the Russian language "The Apostol," and the first 
appearance of the English in Russia the same year, 
the two events having no connection whatever. 

It was in the time of Good Queen Bess of England 
that three English ships went out in search of a 
North-East passage to China and India under the 
command of Richard Chancellor and Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. All on board the ships perished in the 
Arctic Ocean, with the exception of Chancellor who 
safely arrived in the White Sea, and hence made his 
way to Moscow, where he was welcomed by the Czar 
who wanted to open negotiations with the West. 
Britons soon made a peaceful invasion of Muscovy 
securing henceforth great trading privileges and mono- 
polies. We frequently meet with the names of Gordons, 
Hamiltons, Bruces, Menzies, Leslies, Lermonts, Crawford*, 
and others many of whom enter Russian Government 
Service and make their marks in Russian history, 
unfortunately often espousing the cause of tyranny 
against the people. The famous General Patrick Gordon 
for instance in the time of Peter the Great, he who 
in his master's absence practically became the ruler 
of Russia, and distinguished himself by the bloody 
suppression of the rebellious Moscow Streltsi, of which 
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more presently. Or, to give a present day instance, 
General Kleigels, of the Scotch family the Clayhills, 
recently Prefect of Police of St. Petersburg and now 
Governor-General of Kieff, famous for his flogging of < 

the students and other atrocities. 



Ivan the Terrible actually sought both a personal 
matrimonial and a olose political alliance with England. 
After the death of his seventh wife he wanted to 
marry a lady of the Court of Elizabeth, and the 
daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon was the bride 
elect. She however learned of the manner in which 
the Czar treated his wives and declined the honour 
proposed. The offer of a political alliance did not fare 
any better. Ivan not only wanted that the high 
contracting parties should help one another with troops 
and money in case of war, but that he personally, in 
case of rebellion at home, should find refuge in England, 
offering Russia as a refuge for Elizabeth should she 
be driven out from her country. Evidently Elizabeth 
did not apprehend such a danger for herself and 
declined the political alliance, but offered to the Czar 
personally a safe shelter in her Kingdom in case of 
need. Ivan then wrote to her an epistle which will 
remain a historical document of significance, as in it 
he unconsciously shows the chief obstacle which makes 
an Anglo-Russian Alliance impossible even in these 
days of King Edward VII. and Czar Nicolas II. 

The Czar bluntly tells the Queen of England that 
he was mistaken in his appreciation of her personality, 
patriotism and power. He thought that she cared 
for the honour and profit of- her country, and he 
therefore wished to treat with her as with a Sovereign* 
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But now lie found that some others rule in England, 

"and not men, but boors and tradespeople who 

seek not the wealth and the honour of our 

Majesties, but only profits on their own 

merchandise" 

* 

The tragic humour of this document however lies 
in the fact that the political principle and state of 
things expressed in it still hold good in modern Russia 
and stand in the way of her Alliance with England, 
after which so many Englishmen aspire. The Russian 
people exist for the honour and profit of the Czar, 
such is still the conviction of Russian Autocracy more 
than three centuries after the Terrible Czar, though 
no longer expressed in such an open straight-forward 
manner. 

Ivan died in 1584, and during the reign 

G0 Qnd^ ° f the imbecile Feodor » Boris Godunoff, 
Serfdom. a boyar and brother of the Czaritza 

Irene, practically assumed the reins of 
Government, his most important act being the final 
and legal establishment of Serfdom in Russia (1592). 
It had hitherto already existed in various stages of 
development, but Godunoff for the first time issued an 
Ukase depriving the peasants of the right of freely 
leaving their land, and thereby made them complete 
serfs at the mercy of the land-owners. Godunoff is 
suspected of having caused the assassination of the 
Czarewitch Dmitri, the brother of Feodor, for with 
the death of the latter in 1598, the Rurik dynasty 
terminated, and Godunoff himself ascended the throne. 

A period of dynastic troubles now began, several 
pretenders or false Dmitris appearing in Poland, one 
of whom actually became Czar for a time supported 
by the Polish Sling and Nobles. 
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After the assassination of the false 

Romamf/f. Czar Dmitri * Michael Romanoff was 

elected Czar (1613), becoming thus the 

founder of the present Romanoff dynasty. According 

to some reports the nobles on this occasion made 

efforts to limit in some way the Autocratic powers of 

the Czar, but without any result. Russia during his 

reign acquired some land on the Gulf of Finland, 

extended her dominions in Siberia up to Kamchatka, 

sent for the first time an Ambassador to China, and 

introduced the first regular army. 

During the reign of his son Alexis 

fa^Gr *$* ( xfi 45— ^J Imeretia in the Caucasus— 
RascoL th e ancient Colchis,— the Dniepr Cossacks, 

and the Kalmyks come under Russian 
sway. On the other hand the first great peasant rising 
took place on the banks of the Volga under the 
leadership of the famous Cossack, Stenka Razin, who 
was finally captured and executed in Moscow in 1671, 
he remaining to this day a national hero and martyr 
immortalised in several songs. 

Another important event in this reign which was 
destined to have great consequences in the subsequent 
and even modern and future history of Russia, was the 
first great Schism in the Established Church caused 
by the Patriarch Nicon having issued a revised edition 
of the Church Service Book (1654). A number of priests 
and laymen objected to this and other innovations 
and formed what became known as the Rascol, the 
Dissenters, or Old Believers, in the midst of whom later 
on a number of other schisms took place. The movement 
had from the very beginning political undercurrents, as 
the higher clergy, hitherto more national and democratic 
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in spirit, and frequently taking up an independent 
attitude towards the secular authority and autocracy, 
now, having accumulated great wealth, began to 
arrogate to themselves a higher social position, 
showing more subserviency to the throne and a leaning 
towards Polish Roman Catholicism. 

Alexis himself was influenced by foreign ideas, and 
even patronised music, which had hitherto been 
condemned by the Church as a temptation of the 
devil. A German troupe of actors made its appearance 
at the Court in spite of the protest of the clergy, 
the Czar welcomed other foreigners, and is considered 
as the forerunner of the great reforming Czar Peter I., 
his own son, with whom a new chapter commences 
in Russian history. 

The reign of Peter the Great (1682 

fhfrGreat "~ J 7 2 5) is *° ful1 of important events 

His reforms and reforms that only a brief summary 
and conquests, can be given here. The German suburb 

of Moscow, which Peter frequented as a 
boy taking part in its freer life, no doubt exercised a 
powerful influence upon his mind and planted in him 
the ardent desire to visit foreign countries and learn 
the ways of other nations. It is even stated that in 
this colony he fell in love with a bright and clever 
German girl, Anna Mons, the daughter of a jeweller, 
and was thus led to think about Russian women kept 
as they were in strict seclusion, illiterate, and unable 
to have any intercourse with the opposite sex. His 
travels abroad, especially in Holland, and his stay in 
England, where he worked at the dockyard in Deptford, 
will always remain memorable. On his return to Russia 
in 1698, he commenced a series of executions of the 
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StreUsi, the old Moscow warriors, who in his absence 
had revolted against the "foreign" Czar and had 
already been pnt down by Patrick Gordon, mentioned 
before, who was left in command of the Czar's troops. 
Peter now commences to remodel Russia in the 
European fashion and the following events take place: 
the abolition of the office of Patriarch, and the subjection 
of the Church to more State control (1700) ; the erection 
of the first public theatre in Moscow (1701); the 
appearance of the first newspaper; the foundation of 
St. Petersburg, and the beginning of the Baltic fleet 
(I7Q3); the introduction of the annual recruiting system 
(1704); the reform and modernisation of the Ecclesiastic 
Slavonic Alphabet, and the first printing in secular 
characters (1705); the establishment of a Governing 
Senate (171 1); the first census of the population and 
the expulsion of Jesuits (1719) ; the establishment of the 
Holy Synod, the assumption of the title of emperor, 
and the Law of Succession (1721) ; and finally the 
establishment of the Imperial Academy of Science (1725). 
Peter divided the empire into various administrative 
provinces, reorganised the municipalities, introduced a 
system of official rank of fourteen degrees, opened 
schools, invited teachers from abroad, and indeed left 
no sphere of national life untouched by his innovations. 
Especially drastic and beneficial were his reforms 
concerning the position of women. Girls were no 
longer to be forced to marry against their will. Infants 
born deformed or out of wedlock were no longer to 
be put to death at their parents' discretion, and the 
Czar ordered the execution of the beautiful English 
lady, Miss Hamilton, for infanticide, though she was 
his personal great favorite and he even kissed publicly 
her severed head, having been present at the decapitation. 
Women were ordered to appear at social gatherings, 
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and the Czar personally planned their dresses which 
were to follow the French or Hungarian fashions. 
Men had to cut short or shave their luxuriant Russian 
beards which had not been touched by scissors from 
time immemorial, and were therefore looked upon as 
a sacred ornament, especially by various sectarians. 
The Czar also abolished the custom of prostration, the 
people having been in the habit of falling down and 
beating their heads against the ground on meeting 
him, which custom however is still common to this 
very day among the peasants, who prostrate themselves 
even before any superior official when presenting him 
a petition, whence the act of petitioning is called in 
Russia " Tchelobutnaya," literally beating the forehead. 

During this reign Russia acquires the Azof Port in 
the South, the whole of Kamchatka in Eastern Siberia, 
Estonia, Livonia, parts of Carelia and Finland, and 
Derbent and Baku on the Caspian Sea. 

With Peter Russia thus enters upon a new phase 
of her history, he having literally knouted and flogged 
his subjects into European civilization, imitating more 
its outward forms than inner spirit. The power of 
the Czar's Autocracy became now greater than ever, 
Peter with all his reforming genius being of a violent 
indomitable temper, tolerating no contradiction and 
being most cruel to all those who were opposed to 
his innovations. Thus most of the leaders of the old 
Russia party, nobles and priests, who were scheming 
against the reforms with the Czarevitch Alexis at their 
head, were not only put to death wholesalely, but 
subjected to cruel torture before execution. Alexis 
himself did not escape the same fate, and died under 
the knout (1718) administered to him by Peter's orders, 
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leaving us thus one of the most tragic episodes in 
his history. The regeneration of Russia however could 
not be achieved by a stroke of the pen of an 
Autocratic Czar, and many of his reforms remained in 
abeyance after his death, his immediate successors caring 
more for the lustre and the vicious enjoyments of 
European civilization than for the spirit of liberty 
which began at the time to pervade the nations of 
the West. 

The succeeding period of Russian 

. history is characterised by the accession 

Ivanovna. to * ne throne of several women, by 

Attempted constant court intrigues, lax morals, 

and Court ' P a * ace revolutions, and the ascendancy 

morals. of German courtiers and favorites who 

hold in their hands the destinies of the 
empire. 

Peter was succeeded by his wife Catherine, and 
after her by his grandson, Peter II. After the death 
of the latter (1730) the Nobility made an attempt to 
introduce a kind of Constitution, and offering the 
throne to Anna Ivanovna, the Duchess of Kurland, 
made her sign a document, limiting the Autocracy by 
increasing the power of the " High Council." However, 
as soon as she actually assumed the reins of Government, 
she simply tore the document to pieces, before the 
assembly of Nobles, and subjected the daring reformers 
to the wheel, the gallows, or otherwise punishing and 
banishing them. 

With Anna the Russian Court, never particular in 
its morals, plunges into still deeper demoralisation. 
The notorious ceremonies of the annual Festival of 
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Bacchus, of weddings and nuptial beds arranged in 
palaces built of ice, and various other inventions of 
Court buffoons, all were brought into play for the 
amusement of the sovereign and the courtiers. Towards 
suspected political opponents she was merciless, 
instituting the Secret Chamber and meting out her 
punishment with a refinement of cruelty scarcely 
surpassed by the horrors of previous reigns. 

Her successor Elizabeth Petrovna 

El llWroma ( I 74°~ I7^)» ^ho ascended the throne 
and her after a couple of palace revolutions, was 

cruelties. superior in education and culture, but 

not less a tyrant in her domestic policy, 
especially where her personal jealousy was aroused. 
She gave an order for the expulsion of the Jews, 
extended the system of private espionage, subjected 
the beautiful Princess Lopukhina to a public flogging 
and had the tip of her tongue cut off for supposed 
political criticism. She liked to witness personally the 
horrible operations upon her victims in the torture 
chamber, and during her reign had altogether more 
than 17,000 persons exiled who were unfortunate in 
awakening her suspicion of animosity towards herself. 
Elizabeth kept up the gaieties of the Court with its 
laxity, she herself had several children by Count 
Razumovsky, to whom, as rumour alone had it, she 
was privately married. 

We now approach the reign of the 

Catherine famous Catherine II., named The Great 
the Great ' , , , 

Palace and (1762— 1796). Elizabeth was succeeded by 

Peasant Peter the III., a man who evidently 

revolutions. . ~. . . , , ,-, 

Ideas and was not "t even to °* a tvrant * **e 

realities. was weak in character, but had many 

manias and whims, was given to shameless 
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dissipation, being " almost always dead-drunk," according 
to the testimony of the French Minister then at the 
Russian Conrt. He was married to the brilliant and 
ambitious German Princess Sophia Augusta Frederica 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, who embraced the Greek faith and 
assumed the name of Catherine. The union was most 
unhappy, their characters being altogether incompatible, 
and Catherine besides almost from the first entering 
into love intrigues with many courtiers, so much so 
that Peter publicly disclaimed his paternity of his 
wife's new born son. Catherine threatened with seclusion 
in a convent, skilfully organised a conspiracy, aided 
by her own lover, Gregory Orloff, and by the Princess 
Dashkoff, who at the head of several regiments forced 
Peter to abdicate and threw him into prison, where 
four days later he was found suffocated. 

Catherine now began a career full of administrative 
reform and military conquest, as well as of literary 
activity. The following is a brief summary of the 
chief events in her reign : — 

The division of the empire into fifty governments 
and their subdivision into districts. A new organisation 
of the nobility, of city merchants, and of the peasantry, 
with special judicial courts for each class. The 
convocation of a commission of 652 duly elected 
representatives from all parts of the empire to discuss 
the provisions for a new Code of Laws, on which 
occasion every delegate received a medal with the 
motto of the object of the Commission on it: "For 
the Happiness of All and the Good of Each." Needless 
to say, none of the recommendations of this Imperial 
Commission, truly a kind of first Russian temporary 
and experimental Parliament, was accepted by Catherine 
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and made law wherever she found the proposals tending 
towards the freedom of the subject. The labours of 
this representative Commission remained thus as futile 
as those of numerous other national commissions 
instituted from time to time by subsequent autocrats 
up to the present day. Catherine, practically like 
all other Czars, always professed the noblest intentions 
for the welfare of her country, which intentions how- 
ever were immediately turned into reactionary, repressive 
measures the moment her own authority and position 
seemed to be in any way threatened. Thus she writes 
in her diary : " Freedom, thou soul of all things, 
without thee everything is dead ! " And further : "I 
demand obedience to the law, but I don't want any 
slaves." Nevertheless, it was she who re-introduced 
serfdom into Little-Russia, where it had been abolished 
by the famous Cossack chief Khmelnitzki in the reign 
of Alexis Mikhailovitch. She made the complaints of 
serfs against the ill-treatment of their masters a crime, 
punishable by exile to Siberia, or enlistment for life 
in the army. She ordered the arrest and trial of 
Alexander RadishtchefF, a high official and litterateur, 
for having described too faithfully the awful condition 
of the serfs and advocating their emancipation, and she 
saved him from the death sentence passed, only to 
exile him in chains to Siberia, where he remained till 
the end of her reign. 

Insatiable in her lust of power 

Imperial Catherine II. was almost always at war 

expansion. J 

F with her neighbours, with the result 

that Russian Autocracy spreads its sway in all directions 

and subjugates numerous new territories. Thus the 

capital of Mingrelia in the Caucasus, Kutais, was taken 

in 1771 j the whole of White-Russia torn from Poland 
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in 1772; New Russia annexed, 1774; the Crimea, and 
Kuban in the Caucasus, 1783; Cachetia in the Caucasus 
in the same year; the whole northern shore of the 
Black Sea, 1791 ; Wolhynia, Podolia, and the province 
of Minsk, 1793 ; Lithuania, 1784 and Kurland, 1795. 



The expansion of the empire went 

Pmmnt on t * ltl8 at a fPgzntic pace without any 

Revolt, modern pretence as to the necessity of 

foreign markets for the surplus of Russian 
manufactures, a surplus which absolutely did not exist 
then, nor does it even in our own days. On the 
contrary, the expansion of the empire and the glory of 
new conquests went on then as even now, parallel 
with the increase of misery and suffering of the 
people at home, being in fact their chief cause. 
The tyranny of serfdom had by this time developed 
its full force, and the people were everywhere groaning 
under their various taskmasters. Rebellious elements 
were everywhere abundant, especially in those distant 
and wooded parts where the Rascolnics, or Dissenters 
from the Established Church sought refuge from the 
terrible persecutions. Finally a leader appeared who 
succeeded in gathering around him and organising the 
forces of the people on a scale yet unknown. This 
was a Don Cossack, Emelian Pugatcheff, at whose 
appeal large masses of peasants rose, who with the 
fierceness of despair and revenge put to death wholesalely 
landed proprietors, Government authorities and officers 
of the garrisons, freeing everywhere the serfs serving as 
soldiers. The rebels took possession of many towns 
including Kazan, defeating the troops sent against 
them. Finally Pugatcheff was betrayed, captured, and 
publicly executed in Moscow in 1775, Catherine after 
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this suppressing the remnant of independence of the 
Cossack communities, left to them by Peter I. 

Catherine aspired also after the glory of a litterateur 
and wrote poems, sketches, as well as "A history of 
Russia." As a woman she left a record of vice and 
scandal that fully entitles her to the name of a Russian 
Cleopatra, though not to the fame of the personal 
charms of the historical Egyptian beauty. 

Catherine's son and successor, Paul I. 

kifi/ssas?* toS^-iSoi)* ascended the throne with 
sination. the stigma of his paternity having been 

openly repudiated by the unfortunate 
Peter III., and indeed Paul did not in the least 
resemble in his features the Romanoff type. Despotic 
in character, arbitrary and violent, he had so many 
fads that he was considered practically a madman. 
One more palace revolution took place headed by 
Count Pahlen, and one night (March 23rd, 1801) the 
Czar was strangled in his bed-chamber, and another 
tragedy was thus added to the many already connected 
with the Russian throne. 

From Paul Russia received the unenviable inheritance 
of a regular Board of Press censorship established for 
the first time in 1797, Russian literature and journalism 
having at this period already developed to a degree 
that required efficient and systematic muzzling by 
specially appointed officials, so as to insure the safety 
of the Autocracy. 

With Alexander I. (1801— 1825) Russia, 
/ §* a Z - ** mav b* ^d, enters upon her modern 

and phase of history, characterised by a 

Reaction* gradual awakening of various classes to 

their state of political slavery and the 
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necessity of overthrowing the Autocracy, which had 
oppressed them for ages. Alexander, like so many 
other absolute monarchs, began his reign with a 
conscientious intention to introduce progressive reforms 
and enlarge the liberties of his subjects, but again, as 
in the case of some of his predecessors, he soon 
realised that the liberty of the subject and the absolutism 
of the monarch are conflicting and irreconcilable elements 
like fire and water, which from their very nature must 
dry up or extinguish one another respectively. Thus 
Alexander during the first years of his reign introduced 
a number of liberal reforms, abolishing torture, restricting 
corporal punishment, relaxing religious intolerance and 
the severity of the Press-censorship, opening new schools 
and universities, discussing seriously measures for the 
emancipation of the serfs, and even favourably listening 
to the scheme of his favourite minister, the famous 
Speransky, who had risen from the people, for granting 
Russia a kind of representative government. Gradually 
however he became alarmed at the spectre of a people 
of independent thought and action. Many of the 
officers who participated in the campaign against 
Napoleon and stayed some time in Prance, brought 
back revolutionary ideas and began to form secret 
societies and conspiracies. In Naples the rebellious 
Carbonari in an open insurrection forced upon the King 
their new constitution ; sanguinary popular risings took 
place at the same time in Madrid, Lisbon, Turin and 
other centres, resulting in the triumph of the revolu- 
tionaries. All these events rapidly following one upon 
another made Alexander sensitive to the evil influence 
of the famous Austrian dictator Count Metternich, who 
was then making the first attempt to organise an 
international police for the suppression of "subversive 
doctrines," and the revolutionary spirit The "Holy 
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Alliance," founded by Alexander in 1815 for promoting 
the peace of Europe became now practically an alliance 
of kings against their own peoples, and in Russia 
extraordinary reactionary measures were taken to stamp 
out liberal thought and to develop a military rSgime 
and a system of espionage that surpassed in ingenuity 
and detail anything similar known in history. Speransky 
was dismissed and exiled to Siberia, and the famous 
reactionary general AraktcheyefF now got the sanction 
of the emperor for the establishment of the so called 
' 'Military Colonies 1 ' among the peasantry, which meant 
practically the turning of all villages into permanent 
military camps, and the terrorising of the agriculturists 
by military discipline. A number of such colonies 
were actually established and led to many sanguinary 
risings of the peasantry, who could not stand the new 
despotism. There is no knowing to what greater length 
Alexander would have gone in his reactionary policy 
had not death suddenly carried him away in 1825 at 
the early age of forty-eight. 

Of the French invasion of Russia in 1812 there is 
no room to speak here. In 1809 the whole of Finland 
was annexed by Alexander, who solemnly swore to 
maintain intact her internal Constitution and autonomy. 
In 1813 Russia acquired several provinces from Persia, 
and in the following year the Duchy of Warsaw from 
Poland. 

On the accession of Alexander's 
Vl+JZZ brother, Nicholas I. (1825-1855), the first 
The revolutionary widely organised attempt 

December wa s made to secure a Constitution for 

Su^esston Russia > tbe movement having recruited 
of Hungary, its supporters and leaders chiefly among 

the military and the educated classes. 
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Several secret societies, as already mentioned, had spread 
the revolutionary propaganda since 1815, and the new 
accession, involving as it did disputes about the rights 
of Nicholas's elder brother Constantine, was considered 
by the conspirators as most opportune for an open 
revolt. This took place in St. Petersburg on December 
26th, 1825, when several rebellious regiments appeared 
in the Square of the Senate, shouting their fidelity to 
"Constantine and the Constitution," many soldiers 
being under the impression that the "Constitution" 
(in Russian Constituzia, fern.) was Her Imperial 
Highness, the wife of Constantine. Prom all the 
accounts of the event it would seem that the Revolu- 
tionists had good chances of success, if they had acted 
wisely and resolutely, having everything settled before- 
hand, as to who is to take the chief command of the 
troops, issue orders, etc. Unfortunately on the fatal 
day a confusion arose between the chief ringleaders, 
the military commander not appearing at all on the 
spot, the others hesitating, and indeed not knowing 
what to do. Nicholas on his part acted promptly, and 
personally directing the gunners soon dispersed the 
revolutionaries after many had been shot or wounded* 
He now avenged himself on his enemies with the 
ferocity that accompanied his whole reign. The noble 
and heroic leaders of the constitutional party, Pestel, 
RileiefF, MuraviefF-Apostol, BesttizhefF-Rumin, and 
Kakhovsky, all men of high personal character and 
social position, were executed, whilst thousands of 
others were exiled for life to the Siberian mines, 
leaving us a record of tragedies and pathetic incidents, 
that still thrill with horror the heart of every Russian. 

The "December Revolt" as the event is known in 
Russian history, in spite of its failure, had however 
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an enormous influence upon the whole successive 
course of events in Russia. The memory of these 
earlier martyrs for freedom continues to be cherished 
as sacred by all Russians still striving for the welfare 
of their country, inspiring them up to this day to 
struggle on with unabated zeal and self-sacrifice. 
For Nicholas could only strangle the men of December, 
but not their spirit and the sacred heritage they left 
to posterity. 

The whole reign of this "Iron Emperor," as 
Nicholas I. is nicknamed, was one of savage despotism 
and reaction, under which Russia was continually 
groaning. The population was terrorised, and the 
military rigitne exceeded in brutality anything known 
before. The Czar constituted himself a Gendarme of 
Europe doing his best to stamp out any manifestation 
of discontent not only at home but also abroad. From 
Persia Nicholas wrung several provinces in the Caucasus, 
from Turkey Anapa, Poti and a few other places. In 
1830 Poland rose in arms against the Russian yoke, 
but was subdued with terrible bloodshed. However, 
the greatest crime committed by Russia under this 
tyrant-autocrat is no doubt the crushing of Hungary 
in 1849, which was then fighting for independence under 
Kossuth and Count Batthyany against the despotism 
of the Austrian monarchy. The Hungarian revolution 
was absolutely no concern of Russia whatever, and the 
victorious Magyars were on the point of gaining their 
liberation, when Nicholas with the sole object 'of 
supporting the emperor Francis Joseph hurled his 
hordes into their country and helped the Austrians 
to crush the insurgents with a cruelty that sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the world. Count 
Batthyany and thirteen Hungarian generals who had 
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to surrender to the combined Russo-Anstrian army, 
were after a formal trial executed the same day (6th 
October, 1849). To Russia the Hungarian campaign 
cost 30,000,000 roubles, and the only gain she won was 
the undying hatred of the Hungarians, who to this 
day shudder at the very name of Muscovite Autocracy. 

Nicholas's ambition and lust of power knew no 
bounds, and next he matured plans for the conquest 
of Constantinople, offering England to take possession 
of Egypt for the balancing of power. The Crimean 
war that followed and its results are common knowledge. 
In the midst of the hostilities when it became clear 
that the Russian case was hopeless, Nicholas suddenly 
died, or as some assert poisoned himself, or was 
poisoned, on March 2nd, 1855. 



For the internal condition of Russia 

^ leXa t^l IL the disaster of tne Crimea 11 war proved 
Reform, ' to * certain degree a blessing in disguise. 
Nthilism, it meant, for a time at least, the collapse 

' of the rigorous reactionary policy which 
had crushed the country for a period of 30 years. 
The administrative corruption hitherto shielded from 
publicity, now came forcibly to light, and the national 
calamity caused a general upheaval among the liberal 
elements of society and of the government itself, 
demands for a radical change being openly made 
everywhere, especially for the emancipation of the serfs 
and legal security against official arbitrariness. 



The famous Ivan Aksakoff reflected the general 
opinion of the time when he wrote the following lines 
on the 14th of October, 1855 : 
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" Sevastopol . . . had to fall in order to accomplish 
God's design, i.e. the exposure of all the rottenness of 
our government system, and of all the consequences of 
a suffocating principle," — words surely applicable to the 
Czarism of to-day. 

Amidst these universal outcries for reform and 
progress the reign of Nicholas's successor, Alexander II., 
began with much promise but ultimate disillusion, as 
is unfortunately the case with many other Russian 
Autocrats. 

Alexander II. was certainly a man and a monarch 
of certain distinguished and noble traits of character, 
and he ascended the throne with a consciousness of 
the great responsibility of his position and with an 
earnest desire to renovate Russia and lead her on the 
path of reform. But like all his predecessors and many 
other absolute monarchs, he was imbued with the fatal 
doctrine of the "Divine rights of Kings," and believed 
that reforms and civil rights can only be granted to 
the subjects as favours from the throne, but must not 
be demanded by them as something due to them as their 
birthright. Hence the tragic history of this monarch 
when, after the several important liberal reforms made 
during the first years of his reign, he suddenly 
discovered that his people were still discontented and 
ungrateful, demanding more concessions and liberties, 
claiming even the restriction of his own divinely 
bestowed autocratic powers. In 1861 he emancipated 
the serfs, a reform by the way which was pressed 
upon him by the famous threat that if he did not 
grant it from above, it will force itself upon him from 
below. The introduction of provincial self-government 
by Zemstvos 9 or rural elected boards, and of trial by 
jury, was also decided upon. Then came the Polish 
insurrection of 1863, and the instincts of tyranny 
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Inborne in and inseparable from Autocracy asserted 
themselves in the heart of Alexander who now gave 
dictatorial powers to "Muravieff, the Hangman" to 
crush the noblest aspirations of the Poles with all the 
means at his disposal. The blood-curdling horrors with 
which this insurrection was suppressed are still fresh 
in the memory of many. Apart from the numerous 
executions of prisoners, which followed the bloody 
battles and the confiscation of their property, more 
than eleven thousand Poles, men and women, were 
exiled to Siberia immediately after the insurrection, 
and before 1866 the number of these exiles had 
reached 18,623 — including 4,252 nobles — 7,109 being 
condemned to work in the mines. In 1866 Karakozoff, 
a member of a secret Russian Constitutional Society, 
made the first attempt upon Alexander's life by firing 
at him, but missing his aim. The Czar reformer now 
decidedly enters upon a reactionary policy at home 
with the object of stamping out the revolutionary 
spirit and suppressing any demand for a Constitution. 
It was as if one who had opened the water-locks of a 
mountain torrent finding its force too strong, hurried to 
close the gates again, and thus check the foaming 
waves lest they continue their onward march and break 
all successive barriers before them. Nihilism, originally 
merely an academic doctrine, now developed into an 
ideal and self-sacrificing love for the people, but 
changed into a militant conspiracy, in proportion as 
the Czar himself hardened his heart and delivered 
himself up body and soul into the hands of brutal 
reactionaries such as General Trepoff, and the already 
mentioned Muravieff. These arbitrarily inflicted corporal 
punishment on political prisoners, and even subjected 
them to torture, as in the cases of Karakozoff, Saburoff, 
and others. 
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The reign of terror that followed, the policy of 
extermination on the part of the Czar, and the numerous 
assassinations and attempts at various terroristic enter- 
prises on the part of the revolutionists, are all matters 
that cannot be treated here at any length. Suffice it 
to say, that the same Alexander who but a few years 
ago himself introduced trial by jury and protected the 
Press by decreeing that Press offences should be 
considered by a Court guided by law, now, when his 
own Autocracy and personal safety were threatened, 
broke all laws, and handed over the whole of Russia 
to the mercy of the always most cruel because 
irresponsible State Gendarmerie. A nnmber of young 
people were then murdered in cold blood or driven 
into madness and suicide, though they were not even 
revolutionists, but whose sole offence was their socialistic 
ideas, openly represented and advocated in the parliaments 
of all constitutional countries. These bloody and arbitrary 
persecutions by Alexander only showed to Russians 
what they have to expect even from the best of 
Autocratic Czars, such as Alexander "the Liberator" 
undoubtedly was, Czars who to-day may grant liberal 
reforms with one hand and to-morrow take them away 
with the other. The repeated attempts on his life by 
the "Executive Committee" of "The People's Will 
Party" made Alexander concentrate his attention upon 
his personal safety, and if the Prefect of the St. 
Petersburg Police were a little late in coming to the 
Palace with his daily report, the Autocrat would begin 
to feel nervous asking whether something serious had 
happened in the Capital. But all the precautions for 
the personal safety of the Czar were of no avail. The 
revolutionary "Executive Committee" was undoubtedly 
supported by some members of the Czar's immediate 
entourage who informed the conspirators of his 
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movements, some even mentioning the name of the Czar's 
body physician as the intermediary. Finally, on March 
ist (13th European* style), 1881 the Czar Liberator was 
killed by the bomb of the conspirators, an act the 
folly of which is now recognised by the majority of 
present day revolutionists, as having not only not 
improved the political situation but made it decidedly 
worse resulting as it did in the still greater reaction 
of the reign that followed. 

Such was the tragic end of the best Czar Russia 
has yet had, a Czar who sincerely desired the welfare 
of his country, but who could not find in himself 
the moral strength to sacrifice for it even a particle 
of his own autocratic prerogatives. Reports state that 
on the very day of his assassination Alexander gave 
his consent to the draft of a Constitution presented by 
Loris Melikoff to be laid before the State Council. If 
even this be true, the scheme as reported was only to 
grant to a national assembly the right of expressing 
opinions on certain political questions, it would thus 
have merely the weight of a consultative voice, the 
supreme power still remaining absolutely in the hands of 
the monarch. Such national representative assemblies 
convoked by Czars to express opinions on various 
questions, opinions which subsequently were never taken 
into consideration in the framing of new laws, are no 
novelty in Russian history, and the " Constitution " of 
Loris Melikoff existed only on paper with no reality 
behind it. 

The external aggressive policy of Russian Autocracy 
in the reign of Alexander II. was more resolute and 
successful than its internal half-hearted attempts at 
liberal reforms at home. By the treaty of Paris, 1856, 
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Russia lost pari of Bessarabia and the right of keeping 
ships of war in the Black Sea, bat regains both by the 
treaty of London, 1871, and that of Berlin, 1878. In 
Eastern and Central Asia Alexander annexes tremendous 
territories, viz., all the left bank of the Amur, 1858; 
Eastern Caucasus, 1859; Semirechie, 1864; Tashkent, 
1865 ; Turkestan, 1867 ; the Khanat of Saniarcand, 1868 ; 
Khiva, 1873; the Island of Sakhalin and Kokan, 1876, 
and finally Geok Tepe and Askhabad, 1881. By the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 only Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Montenegro benefited, the Czar helping the 
Bulgarians to gain their independence and introduce a 
constitution which he obstinately refused to his own 
people at home. 

The reign of Alexander III. (1881- 
fhZjFdn* 9 ' ***' x *^ showed to the world once more 
Autocracy* and *ke worth of liberal reforms bestowed 
Nationalism. from above by a benevolent Autocracy. 

Terrified by the tragic death of his 
father, the new Czar began a ruthless policy of repressive 
measures, of political and religious persecution, undoing 
as much as he could all the progressive reforms of the 
previous reign. The Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
M. Pobiedonostseff, an ultra-reactionary and obscurantist, 
justly likened to the Archbishop Laud of England, 
gained full ascendency in the Council of the Czar, the 
watch- word of whose policy now became : " Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy, Nationalism." Outrageous persecutions of the 
Jews, Christian Nonconformists, Poles, Baltic Germans, 
and other nationalities, commenced on a scale unheard 
of for a long time, thousands of innocent men and 
women being ruined and exiled, and children being 
forcibly torn away from their parents and handed over 
to members of the Orthodox Church into practical 



slavery to be baptized and brought up in the State 
religion. Serious measures were contemplated to restrict 
the liberties of the peasants granted by the Emancipation 
Act of 1861 and to practically restore the former state of 
serfdom. On the other hand, a series of Ukases were 
promulgated increasing the privileges of the Nobility 
and their power over the agricultural population. The 
Zemskie Natchalniki— Rural Chiefs, were introduced, the 
posts being filled mostly by impoverished members of 
the Nobility with powers to impose fines upon the 
peasants and subject them to corporal punishment. 
The Zemstvos — elected rural boards — were subject to a 
still stricter government control, and their activity in 
many ways paralysed. The "Holy League," a secret 
organisation of officers, was formed under the direct 
guidance of Grand Dukes, with the nefarious object of 
secretly murdering in Russia and abroad the most 
active revolutionary leaders. The Baltic provinces, which 
since Peter the Great had enjoyed a large amount of 
autonomy, were now subjected to sudden Russification, 
blow upon blow being directed against their ancient 
laws, customs, religion, and even language. Foreigners 
were deprived of the right of purchasing land in the 
western provinces, and new university regulations were 
introduced which abolished that measure of internal 
autonomy and immunity from police arbitrariness which 
the seats of learning had hitherto enjoyed. Numerous 
trials of political offenders resulted in death sentences 
or life and long term exile. The celebrated and 
universally beloved authoress and humanitarian, the 
aged Mdlle Marie Tsebrikoff, who had strenuously opposed 
all her life the terroristic enterprises of the Nihilists, 
was exiled to the Arctic regions simply for having 
written a letter to the Czar presenting to him in a loyal 
tone the lamentable state of the people, the abuses and 



arbitrariness of the administration, and asking him to at 
least grant freedom of speech and relieve the people 
from the tyranny of officials. Finally a most cruel 
measure of the government must be chronicled which 
during the terrible famines of 1891-2, and their 
repetition in various parts of the empire in the 
succeeding years, forbade the organization of relief work 
by private individuals and philanthropic societies, from 
sheer fear of the educated classes coming into closer 
intercourse with the masses of the people. 

Under Alexander III. the internal condition of 
Russia went on from bad to worse, frequent famines 
devastating large provinces, the reactionary regime, 
brutal as well as senseless in its measures, crushing all 
attempts at improvement, and striking terror and despair 
into the heart of all enlightened but dumb and helpless 
patriots. Nevertheless, the glorious work for the 
external expansion of Russian Imperial Autocracy went 
on unabated, and beginnings were made for a Far 
Eastern and Russo-Indian policy which continues to the 
present day. The building of a new fleet was determined 
on in 1883 ; Merv in Central Asia annexed in 1884. The 
Russians advanced to about 90 miles from Herat and 
the Anglo-Russian Afghan frontier treaty followed in 1885. 
In the same year Russia contrary to the Berlin treaty 
closes the free port of Batum. In 1888 the military 
Central Asian railway was opened. In 1889 Captain 
AshinofF attempts to force his expedition to Abyssinia 
and is defeated at Sagallo fort in the Red Sea. Finally 
in 1891 the construction was commenced of the Trans- 
Siberian railway for the carrying out of the new 
aggressive Far-Eastern policy. 

Such is the record of internal repressions and 
external aggressions in the reign of Alexander III. who 
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in the last year of his life crowned his career of reaction 
and violence by still another and perhaps the greatest 
outrage any despot could possibly commit upon a helpless 
people. This was the stupendous fiscal and financial 
operation by which the government assigned to itself 
the monopoly of the gigantic Liquor trade of the 
country taking over not only the sale of alcoholic 
drink, but also its production. The moral and economic 
effects this monopoly exercises upon the whole nation 
have been shown in detail in a series of articles in the 
Anglo-Russian* and will yet be touched upon later on. 

One act of justice was achieved in this reign, viz., 
the legalisation of children born outside wedlock by the 
marriage of their parents, and the greater facilities 
accorded for the adoption of children. In the Czar's 
personal character one virtue distinguishes him 
phenomenally from the whole Romanoff dynasty — he 
is reputed to have been faithful to his legal wife. 



Summarising this brief survey of Russia's historical 
development the following conclusions force themselves 
upon any impartial observer. 

Internally Russian history is one of unbroken cruel 
tyranny of the ruling irresponsible power over the 
ruled, the mutual relations between the Autocracy and 
the nation at large having always been those of 
conqueror and conquered. 

The Czars have always looked on and treated Russia 
as their private property, and on the people as existing 
chiefly for the glory of the throne. Patriotism in Russia 
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has always been, and still is, understood to lie in 
the supreme duty of the subject obediently and 
blindly to sacrifice everything, even life and 
honour, at the bidding and for the safety, pleasure, 
and aggrandizement of the heaven anointed ruler. As 
the famous German politician and reformer, Liebknecht, 
has just truly said at the great Russo-German Socialists' 
trial at Konigsberg in August last: " Russian history 
more than any other history is written in blood, in 
the blood of peasants, labourers, Nonconformists and 
Jews, and all this blood has been shed by the Czars." 

Externally likewise, Russian wars of conquest resulting 
in constant imperial expansion have always been exclus- 
ively wars of the Czars, and not of the people, who were 
never in need of new territories, and never benefited by 
aggressive campaigns. This will be presently proved 
more conclusively by a brief survey of the Russia of 
to-day, under Nicholas II., the Czar of the famous Peace 
Manifesto, and other manifestos proclaiming religious 
toleration, abolition of Siberian exile, etc. 
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" The ruin or prosperity oj a State depends 
so much upon the administration oj its govern* 
ment, that to be acquainted with the merits of 
a ministry we need only observe the condition of 
the people"— Junius. 
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RUSSIA.— WHAT SHE IS. 



III. 



THE CRY OP "NO LAND ! "-PROPERTY AND 
INCOMES.— THE AGRICULTURIST. 

"Give me facts, feed me on facts," said Carlyle, 
and I am going to give you some Russian statistics 
which will speak for themselves, and are all the more 
reliable as they are taken from official Russian sources, 
with their tendency to present everything Russian in 
the rosiest colour possible. 

According to the latest Census, the population 
of the empire amounts to about 135 millions, 
and consists of some 112 different races and 
nationalities. This means about 15 persons to each 
square mile; so that Russia is about 25 times more 
thinly populated than Great Britain. There cannot, 
therefore, be any question about lack of land for the 
population, if that land were more or less equitably 
distributed. The first moral to draw from this fact is 
that Russia's historical expansion, which has always 
developed along the line of least resistance, was not 
necessitated by natural and national causes* but was 
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the result of the greed and ambition of conquerors 
alone, just as the famous march of Napoleon on 
Moscow was the work of his own unbounded lust of 
power, and not of France as a nation. 

However, when we examine closely the distribution 
of the ownership of land among the several classes 
and divisions of the Russian population, we find that 
by far the largest majority of the Russian people 
have really no space to live upon, no land to cultivate 
and make a living by. According to the latest census 
the nobility and the clergy form each i per cent, of 
the population, burgesses and commoners 9 per cent., 
military 6} per cent., and various agricultural classes 
81} per cent. The area of land owned by private 
individuals in the forty-six provinces of European 
Russia present the following striking figures, as 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture in its report 
for 1902: — 

Nobility 181,606,519 acres. 

Merchants 3 6 »32i,3<>3 », 

Peasants 35,141,886 „ 

Burgesses and Commoners.... 8,381,839 „ 
Different Classes 5,673,289 ,, 

Total 267,124,836 „ 

The nobility numbering in round figures about 
1,400,000, and the agricultural classes about 110,000,000, 
we arrive at the startling fact that while the tiller of 
the soil and tax-payer possesses on the average about 
one-third of an acre, the Russian nobleman, who does 
not pay taxes, possesses on an average some 128. In 
other words, speaking diagrainatically, from every J84 
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loaves of bread produced by the Russian agriculturist 
the noble land-owner alone takes away some 383 loaves 
for himself, leaving one loaf to the producer, from 
which the latter has yet to devote a part to satisfy 
the State tax collector, &c. No wonder, then, that 
the cry of "No land" is universal amongst the 
Russian peasantry, who are compelled to migrate 
either to distant Siberian regions or to other countries. 

The distribution of property generally, and the 
amount of annual incomes in Russia have been 
strikingly illustrated by the investigations of the late 
A. A. Richter, based on statistics of capital and 
published by the Russian Ministry of Finance. 
According to these only 347,268 families in the whole 
empire have an annual income of more than 1,000 
roubles (about £100). Of these, 57,000 families 
possess property of the value of between 20,000 
and 100,000 roubles ; 14,000 families of between 
100,000 and 500,000; 1,476 families of between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 roubles ; 992 families possess property of 
more than one million each, among them being 82 
families possessing on an average 7} million roubles 
each. From these statistics it is clear that by far 
more than 99 per cent, of the whole population live on 
an annual income not exceeding ^100. But the income 
figures become even more striking when we turn to the 
rural population, which forms more than 81 per cent, 
of the whole population of the empire. The Statistical 
Committee of the province of Voronezh has investigated 
not long ago the annual incomes of 67 peasant families, 
selected in such a way as to fairly represent the 
whole agricultural population. It has been found that 
the average peasant family consists of eight members, 
counting the married sons or daughters living with 
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their parents. The gross cash revenue from the sale 
of farm produce and all other sources was just about 
j£2i, of which some £g 16s., or nearly one-half, went 
to pay taxes and rents, leaving thus the sum of 
j£ii 48. for all other necessities, such as the purchase 
of agricultural implements, household furniture, articles 
of clothing, kerosene, salt, tea, sugar, soap, the priest's 
dues on various occasions, &c, &c, during a whole 
year for a family of eight. 

With such miserable earnings existence becomes 
well-nigh impossible, and the only way to manage to 
live is either not to pay taxes, or to go about 
hungry and unclothed, or partially to adopt both 
methods, which latter alternative is practically the 
case in such instances. 

On the one hand, arrears of taxes are increasing 
at an alarming pace. In the so-called " Black Soil " 
region, embracing the most fertile provinces of Central 
Russia, between 1871 and 1875 they never exceeded 
10 per cent, of the annual assessment, whereas in 1896 
they reached the figure of 42 per cent., and in 1900 
that of 177 per cent. The report of the Controller of 
State for 1902 shows us that in many provinces the 
peasants had ceased to pay taxes altogether, and that 
it is absolutely impossible to make them pay. In the 
Simbirsk province the arrears amounted to 382 per 
cent, of the annual assessment, in Orenburg 583 per 
cent., and in Ufa even 613 per cent. ! 

On the other hand, the Russian peasantry do not, 
in fact, consume food-stuffs enough to maintain 
normal health, and live constantly in a state of 
semi-starvation. According to the investigations of the 
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well-known Russian economist, Prof. Isaief, the 
peasants consume 20 per cent, less food than is 
required, other investigators raising this percentage to 
30 even. As to clothing, it is well-known that the 
Mouzhik's sheep-skin does duty by day and night, 
and is donned in turn by father, mother, little son or 
daughter, while the famous Lapti or bark-tree shoes 
of domestic manufacture serve as the popular foot- 
gear, a pair of real boots being a sign of exceptional 
prosperity, in spite of illustrated papers representing 
the average Russian invariably in a pair of excellent 
top-boots. 

The poverty of the Russian agriculturist becomes 
intensified from the lack of horses, which are mani- 
festly the first necessity in a farming household. 
Statistics show that on an average there is only one 
horse to each five peasant families. In many provinces 
there is only one horse to each eight families. In the 
province oi Riazan, out of 80,000 peasant farmers, 
32,000 had no horse at all,, and 21,000 had neither 
horse nor cow. 

In numerous provinces tens of thousands of peasants 
reduced to complete mendicancy are compelled to sell 
their future labour in advance to a special kind of 
contractors commonly known under the befitting name 
of " Dushe-prodavtsi," or dealers in souls, who to all 
practical intents and purposes turn their human 
merchandise into a state of slavery of even a worse 
kind than that of the days of the legal existence of 
serfdom. The Russian economist P. A. Sokolovsky in 
a work published not long ago tells us that these 
soul-dealers buy up during the winter wholesalely men, 
Women and children for nominal prices, and then 
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re-sell or hire them out to various employers of labour 
for double or even treble the money they have paid 
themselves. To legalise these transactions the dealers 
resort to the simple method of lending money to the 
needy peasants at incredible rates of interest which 
are counted by the month, and amount ordinarily to . 
between 300 per cent.— 400 per cent, annual interest 
on the capital borrowed, and sometimes even to 800 
per cent.! Such cases have been again and again 
reported in the Russian Press and even officially by 
the members of the Imperial Economic Society, who 
brought them to the notice of both the Ministers of 
Finance and of the Interior, but without anything 
being done by the latter to check this evil. The 
peasants thus borrowing of course can never repay 
their debts, their property is then sold at auction for 
a trifle, whole farms with their appliances being 
sometimes knocked down for fifty or sixty roubles 
(£Sor£6). But the sums realised from such sales are 
far from covering the financial liabilities of the ruined 
peasant, who must pay up the balance to his creditor 
with personal labour. Such forced labour to pay off 
debts is generally known under the name "CorveV 
and the peasant, or his wife, or children must go to 
any place they are sent to, to tug vessels on the river 
banks, to cut wood in the forests, or to labour in 
workshops and factories. It is in this way that the old 
traffic in human bodies and souls of the days of serfdom 
is continued up to this day, frequently accompanied 
even with more cruel forms than before. 

This evil had become so wide-spread and alarming 
that at last some government measure became necessary, 
and all that it did was to limit the so called hiring of a 
peasant's labour to a period of five years, without, however, 
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in any way protecting him against the intolerable con- 
ditions forced upon him in his hour of distress. 

THE FACTORY LABOURER. 

When we turn from the condition of the agricultural 
population to that of the factory labourers we find an 
equally revolting state of things. Wages in Russia of 
course vary in different localities and in different 
kinds of works, but I take as a fair illustration the 
mining provinces of the Ural, where naturally it might 
have been expected that wages would be higher than in 
other provinces. My information is derived from the 
official accounts of the local Zemstvos, or District 
Councils, the most authoritative public bodies in these 
matters. 

Thus, in the factories of the Krasno-Ufimski district 
the average yearly wages of a workman are 64 roubles, 
54 kopecks, or about £6 10s. ! That of a miner is 53 
roubles, 63 kopecks, or about £$ 7s. ! Of workmen 
engaged in the transport of goods about £8 12s. ; 
polishers of metals receive on an average £] 10s. yearly. 
In the Ekaterinburgski district, with its 20 large 
factories, the wages vary from 4s. 6d., to 8s. a week ! In 
some of the ironworks in the same district, notably in 
the Kamenski, Shaitonski, and Kislinski, the former 
receive 4s. 6d., the workmen 3s., and common day 
labourers from is. 6d. to 3s. a week! Similar wages are 
paid in the ironworks of Mariinski, Werkhne-Serginski, 
Polevskey, Ilinnski and others. 

Such starvation wages are explained by the fact 
that in this immense mining and metal works territory, 
the number of unemployed hands amount to more than 
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50 per cent, of the whole population capable of work ! 
This mass of the unemployed have attempted on 
numerous occasions to start on their own account what 
is called Kustarnie Promisli, or Home Industries, in 
little workshops, labouring individually, as is the case 
in other provinces. But the Government openly opposes 
and puts all possible hindrances in the way of the 
development of such private enterprise, especially where 
the mines and factories belong to the Crown, the 
draconic laws having been made with the express 
purpose of keeping always a large number of workers 
free, in case they may be needed for the Crown 
factories. This state of things also suits admirably 
various private factory-owners, who hold special 
Government concessions. 

One case related in a Russian paper will show how 
the government intentionally and avowedly prevents 
the unemployed from starting work themselves, in 
order to make everyone work at starvation wages for 
their masters. A certain Chirukhin, of the unemployed, 
was encouraged by a friend, who advanced him money, 
to open a little workshop of his own, and the happy 
man petitioned the authorities for a license. His petition 
went several times the round of the local authorities, 
and reached the Minister of Crown Domains, whence it 
was several times returned to the local authorities again. 
Finally after three years of all kinds of worry and 
expense, the Uryadnik summoned Chirukhin and 
informed him that his petition is refused categorically. 

"And how didst thou dare to petition the Minister 
himself, thou a negramotni (illiterate) one ? " shouted 
the official of the local authority, insulting and 
sneering at the distressed man. 



"But I have a wife and six children, and we must 
all exist somehow." 

" Work then in the factory, ne lyentyanichai ! (don't 
idle)." 

"But they pay only 25 kopecks (5 pence) a day, 
besides they employ you frequently only two days a 
week. How can I live with my family on 50 kopecks 
(10 pence) a week?" 

"Nekogda mnye razsuzhdat s toboy (I have no 
time to argue with thee)," retorted the Uryadnik, and 
Chirukhin was thereupon dismissed. 

Thus three years were lost by the poor man in his 
attempt to get a license to work honestly and earn a 
livelihood, and the money with which his friend 
supplied him for the opening of a workshop, was lost 
too in the numerous stamps and duties, legal and 
illegal, imposed upon official petitions to the authorities. 

Whilst the workers are thus paid starvation wages, 
or not allowed to work at all, the Crown and private 
industrial companies receive dividends probably un- 
paralleled anywhere else. Some cases are reported where 
the dividends amount practically to 400 per cent., 
namely, where the Government has handed over various 
large works to private contractors. 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY OF THE LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC. 

Within the last ten years a new evil has been 
deliberately forced by the Government upon the people, 
the disastrous moral and economic effects of which 
surpass anything known hitherto in the history of other 
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nations and of Russia herself. I refer to the forcible 
introduction since 1894 of the Government monopoly of 
the production and sale of alcoholic drink, with the sole 
object of increasing the imperial revenue. In the 
explanatory official circular issued on that occasion (Dec. 
22nd, 1894, No. 2438), the Minister of Finance tells us, 
first of all, that the new measure is undertaken with the 
only object of " protecting national morality and national 
health from the demoralising influence of the present 
public-house, which undermines at the very root national 
economic prosperity." Then, afraid lest the officers 
engaged in the new Government monopoly may take 
these words seriously and try to discourage the con- 
sumption of alcoholic drink, the Minister hastens in 
the very same circular to warn them against any such 
unwanted zeal. " The new reform," continues the 
circular, "does not contain any conditions likely to 
diminish the income from excise duties. . . . On the 
contrary, the official sale of spirits must be conducive to a 
more regular consumption because of the improved quality 
of the article . . . and will for this very reason secure to 
the Government a more sure excise income" 

The Minister was not mistaken in his forecast. The 
new "Vinnaya Lavka" (spirit shop) was at once morally 
raised to the prestige of a Government institution, and 
the managers and barmen or barwomen were made 
Government officials, with better pay than that of 
most teachers of national schools. The result was that 
the more unscrupulous of the latter hurried to 
change their noble profession for that of a Government 
publican. The spirit shops have been divided into 
three classes, according to the turnover of their annual 
trade, with the salaries of the managers rising accordingly, 
so that the latter have been made personally interested 
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in the flourishing condition of the shop in their charge. 

Numerous villages, especially those with large Noncon- J 

formist elements, have passed unanimous resolutions ! 

praying the Government not to open any spirit shop *| 

in their places, but their petitions have been invariably | 

rejected. The former dirty, repulsive kabak (pot house) 

has given place to attractively-fitted-up premises, 

looking like chemist shops, from the spirit being 

dispensed in officially sealed bottles of every size down 

to the very smallest, so as to facilitate and meet all 

popular demands. In the mornings the Government 

spirit shops are now opened earlier than the former 

private kabaks expressly to attract the men on their 

way to work. The beer trade in the northern and 

central provinces, and the wine trade in the 

southern, are officially discouraged and hampered, 

in order to increase the consumption of vodka 

from which the Government derives larger profits.* 

Such temperance associations as were initiated by 

unofficial, voluntary and disinterested workers have 

been dissolved and substituted by official Temperance 

Guardians, with the governors of the provinces and 

officers of the Excise as presidents and chairmen of their 

committees. Truly it must be said the wolves have 

constituted themselves into a vigilance committee to 

watch over the safety of the sheep, so that none of 

them may go astray and be lost. 

The practical results of this stupendous Government 
monoply were sure to follow, and official figures tell their 
own eloquent tale. In 1897 the excise revenue amounted 
to 280,129,075 roubles; in 1901 it rose to 312,871,188; and 



• See " Two reports by Sergius Sharapoff," editor of " Russki 
Trad" ( 'Russian labour"), presented to the State Controller, I^obko, 
in 1900, and published in Russian by Oottheiner, Berlin. 
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last year, when the monopoly was in operation in tha 
whole of European Russia, except Finland, it nearly 
reached the round figure of 500,000,000 roubles! 

It is superfluous to discuss the ruinous moral and 
economic effects of this Government monopoly of the 
liquor traffic, which, as one writer puts it, "prostitutes 
the mind, soddens the conscience, and dwarfs the 
manhood" of a population already so demoralised and 
ruined by the many other abuses of the powers that be. 

The official encouragement of the use of alcohol 
by a people lacking proper nourishing food, clothing, 
and sanitary arrangements, naturally leads to the 
physical deterioration of the race, to many chronic 
diseases, epidemics, and a general mortality which is 
the highest in Europe, amounting to 35 per thousand, 
and in bad harvests to even a higher figure. In 1882, 
for instance, the average mortality in 13 central 
provinces reached the figure of 62 ! Of children born 
only half reach the age of seven, and of males only 485 
in each thousand reach the age of 21, and of these 
only 375 are able-bodied and fit for military service. 

In a number of vast provinces modern sanitary 
conditions are practically absent. In the whole 
Government of Archangel, for instance, a territory of 
about the size of France and Great Britain taken 
together, there are at present only 18 resident doctors, 
or one doctor for a region of 48,000 square kilometres 1 
Dozens of large villages with a population of over a 
thousand never see a doctor or sanitary inspector. 
Outside the chief town of Archangel there is only one 
chemist's shop in the whole immense Government, 
and quinine and other elementary medicines are 
totally absent Sorcerers, ignorant monks and nuns 
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are the only healers of the people's ailments, and 
they frequently only contribute to the spread of a 
disease rather than to its cure. Surely the province 
of Archangel and similar provinces in European 
Russia in time of peace are in dire need of the 
assistance of a Red Cross Society, even more so than 
Russian armies in the field, which always have at 
least one doctor on each regimental staff. 

AUTOCRACY AT THE ROOT OF ALL EVILS. 

HOW IT CLASHES WITH THE INTERESTS 

OF THE PEOPLE. 

The question naturally arises : What is the primary 
cause of all this terrible poverty and misery of the 
Russian people, with their frequent and devastating 
famines and epidemics ? 

» * 

Well, there [cannot be the least doubt that this 
primary cause is not a natural and providential one, 
to remove which human skill and energy are of no 
avail. The country, on the whole, is naturally rich 
and fertile, with an abundance of primitive woods, 
lakes, rivers, and inexhaustible but little-explored 
mineral wealth. The soil and other natural conditions 
of Finland are far worse than those of Russia, 
nevertheless the Finns have succeeded in making 
their country one of the most prosperous and 
civilized in Europe, combating and conquering nature, 
preventing or mitigating natural calamities, before 
which the Russian remains inactive and helpless. 
Russia, indeed, with her natural riches could be made 
capable of feeding, clothing, and housing the whole 
of Europe. The cause of Russia's abject poverty lies 
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first and foremost in the political mismanagement of 
the country, in the concentration of the whole 
legislation and administration of the immense empire 
in the hands of a single irresponsible ruler, who is 
not only lord and master over his own subjects, but 
can dictate peace or war to the whole of Europe or 
Asia. For the Czar of Russia, as the text of the law 
made by the Czars themselves has it, is a 
" Samoderzhavni Gosudar," literally a self-keeping or 
autocratic monarch, whose personal will is the supreme 
law of the country. The highest legislative and 
administrative institutions of the country are: The 
Council of State, the Imperial Senate, the Council of 
Ministers, and the Holy Synod, but all the members 
of these institutions are appointed by the Czar himself, 
and all their decisions have no force until approved 
by the Czar, who can and does reverse them in the 
interests of the throne or dynasty, or simply from his 
own whim of the moment. Of the reality of the 
autocratic power of the Czar, Russian history presents 
only too many illustrations. For instance, Nicolas I. 
threatened France with war because a theatrical piece 
produced on a Parisian stage depicted Catherine II. as 
a woman of bad morals, which, as all the world 
knows, was only too true. Napoleon III. only 
prevented the recall of the Russian ambassador by 
buying up or confiscating all the copies of the 
incriminating play within the twenty-four hours 
allotted to him, and by succeeding in stopping the 
performances, though he had no constitutional right 
to do so. The present Czar, the peace-loving Nicolas 
II., by one stroke of the pen abolished the ancient 
constitution of Finland, and levels blow upon blow on 
that once happy, prosperous, highly civilized, and most 
loyal people. 
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The famous article in "The Quarterly Review" 
has already shown us that the present Czar remains 
the same autocrat as his predecessors on the throne, 
and knows how to use his powers as he pleases. 

In various cases he has personally by his own will 
reversed the course of justice, such as it is in 
Russia, in the interests of personal connections and 
favourites. Thus, for instance, an action was brought 
against Princess Imeretinsky by her late husband's 
heirs. The Princess privately petitioned his Majesty 
to intervene on her behalf, and he ordered the 
plaintiffs to be non suited, against the decision of the 
law. Similarly, in a case when the Tula Bank was 
charged with the sale of the estates of a bankrupt 
to satisfy the claims of creditors, the Czar interfered, 
issued a personal order stopping the sale and 
suspending the operation of the law. Again, in 
another case some noblemen sold their estates to 
merchants; the transactions were properly carried out, 
and legally ratified. But Czar Nicolas II., by his own 
power, cancelled the deed of sale, and ordered the 
money and the estates to be returned to their previous 
owners. Such instances of the Czar's autocratic inter- 
ference with the course of justice might easily be 
multiplied. 

The interests of the autocracy and those of the 
nation at large naturally and of necessity clash at 
every step and every moment, and could never be 
reconciled. The Czar takes an annual salary for 
himself of ^2,500,000, the highest of any other monarch 

■ 

in the world, and I use the expression he takes 
deliberately* for there is no one, no law or institution 
in Russia that could veto the assignment by the Czar 
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to himself of any stun he is pleased to name. 
Besides this enormous revenue, he derives yet another 
annual income from his private estates and mines, the 
latter being worked by common and political convicts. 
Altogether, according to the authoritative French 
" Almanack Hachette," the Czar enjoys an annual income 
of more than £S± millions, or £16 4s. every minute ! ! 
But, independent of the Czar's personal property 
and revenue, there is in addition the property 
of the house of Romanoff, which owns no fewer 
than 32,000,000 acres of land in different parts of 
the Empire, yielding an annual revenue of ^2,000,000. 
This sum goes for the support of the Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses, who number forty-six, many of whom 
draw yet other incomes from private sources, or from 
various positions occupied in the Army and Navy or 
in the general administration, positions which of course 
are mostly sinecures. 

Russian Autocracy is therefore not only a political 
form of Government, but a tremendously paying 
concern for the Autocrat himself and all his relations. 
The evils of this system, absorbing 32 million acres of 
the best land, and some 11 million pounds in cash 
annually for the support of the Imperial family alone, 
would form by themselves a crushing burden on the 
resources of the impoverished country. But the fact is 
that in order to maintain and protect the wealth and other 
prerogatives of the Imperial family, and to exact from 
the people due obedience and taxes, a number of 
auxiliary institutions are absolutely necessary, which 
weigh upon the nation with such force, and cause it 
such incalculable economic losses, either direct or 
indirect, that in comparison the expenditure on the 
Imperial family alone becomes insignificantly small. I 
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speak of the Army with its compulsory conscription 
of the enormous institution of the gendarmerie and 
secret police, spread like a spider's web not only over 
the length and breadth of the Russian empire, but all 
over the world where Russians are found in any 
number; of the passport system, hindering free move- 
ment and too frequently implying loss of time and 
opportunity, in addition to the direct expense for the 
acquisition of the precious document. I speak of the 
Press Censorship, which prevents crying abuses and 
numberless grievances from ever being brought to light, 
thus rendering their redress impossible ; of religious 
intolerance and persecution even to death of millions 
of Dissenters from the Established Church and of 
other Nonconformists; of that systematically protected 
and shielded official corruption, which at every 
opportunity exacts from the helpless citizen along with 
the legal due also an illegal bribe. And, finally, I 
speak of the deliberate keeping in check of popular 
education, which has a direct and vital influence 
upon the economic productiveness of the Russian 
labourer, which is, as investigations show, frequently 
fully 50 per cent, and even 60 per cent, below that of 
the English and American labourer respectively. 

The constant watchfulness over the interests and 
inviolability of the Autocracy is the supreme function 
of the Government appointed by the Autocracy itself, 
and inevitably stands in the way of any individual or 
public effort to improve the moral or material 
condition of the people. A couple of cases which occurred 
quite recently will suffice as illustrations. 

It is well-known that agriculture in Russia stands 
on a very low level of development, in spite of its 



being the chief occupation of more than 81 per cent, 
of the whole population. Last autumn the Saratoff 
Zemstvo (Rural Board) assigned a certain sum of 
money in aid of a course of popular agricultural 
lectures projected by the Maryinsky School of Agri- 
culture. To lecture publicly in Russia, even on the 
phases of the moon, or on antediluvian reptiles, a 
formal permission of the police must be first obtained, 
for which purpose the MS. of the lecturer must be 
submitted, and various other inquiries and formalities 
gone through, sufficient to cool down the ardour of 
any lecturer. The petition of the Maryinsky School 
of Agriculture for permission of the winter course of 
popular lectures passed from department to depart- 
ment, each of them finding the responsibility too 
great, and passing on the petition to a higher department. 
At last the petition ascended to the footstool of the 
Ministry of Interior Affairs in St. Petersburg, which 
finally interdicted the projected course of lectures on 
the ground that in the present disturbed state of the 
minds of the peasants, it was dangerous to have the 
inhabitants of various villages congregate systematically 
in one particular place. 

Another case is equally worth recording. During 
the last great famine in Russia, when thousands of 
people in numerous provinces were literally dying 
from starvation, Count Tolstoy, assisted by a number 
of voluntary workers opened soup-kitchen's in many 
villages, but the authorities objected solely on the 
ground that Tolstoy and his liberal-minded friends 
would thus come in closer contact with the people, 
a thing undesirable and even dangerous for the 
interests of the Autocracy and the Established Church. 
When Tolstoy insisted on his inalienable divine, human, 
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or even political right to feed the hungry, pointing 
oat that there is no Russian law forbidding purely 
Christian charity, the police hastened at once to prove 
to him that Russian Autocracy is 'a law unto itself, 
and prohibited the peasants from going for relief to 
the dangerous dining-rooms. Moreover, to ensure 
compliance with their orders, the police broke into the 
dining-rooms, smashed the tables on which the dinners 
were served, and literally snatched away morsels of 
bread from the hungry people demanding unmurmuring 
obedience , to the orders of the superior authorities.* 

Such are but two out of innumerable incidents 
from what I would call the historical battle between 
the Russian Autocracy on the one side, and the Russian 
people on the other, incidents which throw a vivid 
light upon the reality of the phrase "our internal 
enemy,* 9 as simultaneously and mutually applied to 
each other by the rulers and ruled in the empire of 
the Czar. 



CONSCRIPTION, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 

t 
Space will not allow me to develop more fully the 

effects upon national morality and economic prosperity 

of the other evils mentioned before, but a word must 

be said of that of the conscription system fraught with 

most disastrous consequences, again to a greater degree 

by the indirect losses it causes to the people, than 

by the direct expenditure on the Army and Navy. 

• For fuller particulars of this savage episode see the most 
instructive account published by the Anglo-Russian, under the 
heading :—•• Count Tolstoy on Flogged and Floggers" containing 
also :— «• Bloodless War with Russia," by J. Prelooker, and " Kidnapping 
the Children/' by Minnie M'Kean.— Price three-pence. 
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This expenditure was estimated for 1903 at the 
enormous sum of 445,555*047 roubles, which is, by the 
way, nearly 12 times more than the expenditure for 
the whole national education of the empire (39,214,985) 
and roughly speaking, about 65 times more than the 
sum spent on primary education alone, i.e. for the 
people's elementary schools, as distinct from universities, 
colleges, and other higher establishments inaccessible 
to the people at large. But, as I said, the conscription 
system causes incalculable losses to the people in many 
indirect ways, owing to their general state of ignorance 
and illiteracy. 

Every year at the recruiting period, usually beginning 
from October, about a million young men who have 
reached the age of 21, have to appear at the recruiting 
offices, draw a lot, be medically examined, and either 
be enlisted in the Army, or sent back home, fully 
discharged in case of unfitness, or else have to remain 
in reserve until called out again. On an average about 
say 300,000 new recruits are actually added annually to 
the Army, but the recruiting process upsets the whole 
agricultural population for many months. A Russian 
village lad of 20, unable to read or write, who had 
probably never left his native place, is a more helpless, 
forlorn creature than an average English boy of eight, 
who is already a little independent citizen able to find 
his way about and needing little outside protection. 
The Russian boy of 20 must be taken to the recruiting 
station frequently hundreds of miles away, by his 
parents or relatives, equally ignorant and illiterate, 
who, for fear of arriving too late, or in the hope of 
getting some advice how to free their charge from 
military service altogether, will start for their destination 
weeks beforehand. In tne recruiting town they will 
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wander about miserable and forlorn and become the 
easy prey of the many swindlers whose profession it is 
to make the best use of the rustic in this his hour of 
distress by promising to bribe the officials or the 
doctors, or offering to perform an operation on the 
lad, such, as the cutting off the right thumb, 
blinding one eye, etc., which would put him among 
the number of the "zabrakovannuikh," or the unfit 
ones. These recruiting scenes with their tragedies, 
morals, and humours are so familiar in Russia that 
they have long since become the subjects for pictures 
by famous artists, or of sensational trials in the criminal 
courts, where doctors, officials, and intermediaries are 
charged with bribery, or with mutilation of the recruit* 
for the sake of obtaining their discharge. 

It will now be better understood what I call the 
indirect losses caused systematically every year to the 
population of Russia by conscription, upsetting the 
whole country as it does for weeks and months, and 
causing the already impoverished people to waste their 
last savings, with the only result that their sons are 
taken away from them for years of military service, 
and then returned either maimed bodily, or corrupt 
morally, as numerous villages infected by certain 
diseases spread by returned soldiers amply bear witness to. 

I have given but a slight idea of the evil of 
Russian militarism with its accompanying evil results. 
The same may be said of the other evils mentioned, 
each of which inevitably produces a series of disastrous 
moral and economic effects which the authors of the 
primary evil are powerless to prevent, though they 
may desire to do so. To whatever other aspect of 
Russian life one may turn, the picture will be found 
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slimy thing has meanwhile crept upon him, every 
species of vermin is continuously gnawing him 
without satisfying its greed; lichens are on him, and 
mosses have grown over him. His body is stretched 
out upon the ground, and a forest has grown up 
around him, and in the forest God's light is absent; 
darkness alone prevails." 

Such is the never-changing picture of Russia as 
drawn by two of her famous sons! 

The fact is that an autocracy and a bureaucracy 
who think of their own interests and safety first, 
must of necessity deliberately maintain both the 
ignorance and poverty of the people. Despotism 
founded on the darkness, superstition and helplessness 
of its victims, cannot afford to see them becoming, as 
the Russians say, "slishkom umni ili slishkom zhirni" 
—either too clever or too fat — both conditions being 
conducive to the development of an independent mind 
and rebellious spirit. This truth the Bible illustrated 
long ago in the classical saying : " And Jeshurun 
waxed fat, and kicked." And the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod knows his Bible well. 
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IV. 

WHO WANTED MANCHURIA, KOREA, 
AND THE WAR WITH JAPAN* 

From all the above statements — and I have stated 
nothing bnt acknowledged facts— it is self evident 
that the greatest, foremost, indeed the exclusive national 
need of modern Russia, is not Imperial expansion and 
acquisition of new territories by treaties, leases or 
military conquests, but, as the English formula has it, 
"peace, retrenchment and reform "—reform in all 
departments of life, political, administrative, religious, 
educational, a reform which is absolutely incompatible 
with the existing Autocratic rSgime. It goes without 
saying that from this, the only true and real, national 
point of view, Russia had no business whatever to 
annex Manchuria and aspire to bring Korea under her 
sway. The finding of outlets to an open sea in 
the Far East and the opening of new markets for the 
surplus of manufactured products is altogether out of 
the question in a country in which industries and 
manufactures are but in their infancy, which is herself 
importing all kinds of manufactured articles, which has 
an agricultural population of more than a hundred 
millions. Markets for Russian manufactures should be 
plentiful in Russia herself; indeed industrial enterprise 
there would not keep pace for generations to come 
with the demands of the agricultural classes, if they 



were not politically checked in their endeavours to 
rise from a state of ignorance and abject poverty, in 
which a pair of boots is a luxury, and articles of 
simple stationery are outside the needs of daily existence 
from the inability to make use of or to purchase 
them. The conquests Russian Autocracy has made in 
the West, North, East and South, I venture boldly 
to state, have never been made in the interests of 
commerce and trade, but on the contrary against these 
interests. For as soon as Russia made a conquest 
anywhere she immediately put taxes upon all the 
trades of the new regions, introduced her passport 
system, checked or crushed altogether their inner 
autonomous government, paralyzed natural native 
development, introduced conscription, and finally "closed 
the door" to the imports from other countries by 
imposing prohibitive duties to an extent unparalleled 
in the whole civilized and uncivilized world. Russia 
cannot compete commercially and on equal terms with 
European countries, America, and Japan in the markets 
of China, Manchuria and Korea. In 1900, after more 
than three centuries trade with China all along the 
Siberian frontiers, Russia's exports to that country did 
not exceed the miserable sum of ^670,200 while British 
exports to China the same year exceeded ^6,000,000, 
in spite of British commerce with China being 
comparatively of quite recent development. Russian 
exports to Manchuria and Korea only, are so insignificant 
that they are not even mentioned in Russian official 
annuals from which the exports to China are quoted. 

The myth of Russia's national need of a Far 
Eastern market must thus be dismissed as a real cause 
for her aggressions. These are carried on solely in 
the interests of the throne and the handful of the 
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ruling class. After each territorial conquest the Czar 
adds its best parts to his own private estates and 
grants estates to Grand Dukes and the leading Generals, 
whilst other officers receive promotion, decorations and 
pensions. New Custom duties are introduced on imports 
from foreign lands, and administrative positions opened 
for the nobility. A general tax— the crushing Russian 
tax — is raised on the inhabitants, and new sources 
opened for the drawing of recruits for the army. In 
the case of Manchuria and Korea Russian Autocracy 
has yet another specific object in creating a native, 
well-trained and disciplined Army. The discontent and 
revolutionary agitation in Russia becoming more and 
more general and active, and cases occurring again 
and again of both officers and soldiers refusing to 
shoot at strikers and political demonstrators, the 
Autocracy can no longer feel itself safe in the hands 
of its own Army, recruited from the Russian people 
and heterodox civilized nationalities, such as the Poles, 
Jews, Baltic Germans, Finns, etc. A new Army 
composed of semi-savage and heathen Manchurian and 
Korean tribes would no doubt prove a more obedient 
and blind instrument in the hands of Autocracy, 
especially when directed against a white and Christian 
foe. 

This is no speculation only as to the inner 
Intentions and aspirations of Russian Autocracy, but a 
fact of what is already practised universally in Russia, 
where it is quite a system to send recruits of one 
race, creed and tongue to regions peopled by another 
race and creed, so that there should be no mutual 
and natural ties and sympathy between the military 
forces and the natives. This is the reason why Finnish 
soldiers are now distributed in the army all over 
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Russia, and soldiers of Russian nationality are 
sent to take their place in Finland, the garrison 
of Wiborg, for instance, consisting now exclusively 
of Russian soldiers. 

Even in the Siberian mines, worked by political 
prisoners, the authorities frequently and purposely 
appoint non-Christian overseers, so that there should 
be no bond of confidence and understanding between 
the convicts and their taskmaster. This fact, which 
frequently leads to the greatest cruelties, has been 
strikingly illustrated in the tragic, historical picture by 
the famous Polish convict and artist Alexander 
Sochacxewski, who reproduced on canvas a real incident 
from the convict life of Madame Gudzinska while she 
was made to wash salt-sacks in the frozen river 
Angara, under the supervision of a Mahommedan 
Guard.* 

Besides the above objects of Russian Autocracy in 
constantly expanding its baneful dominion, the present 
war had yet another specific object, not unknown in 
the history of other monarchical empires. It is well 
known that the Franco-German war was precipitated 
by Napoleon III., who thought he would have an easy 
victory over the Germans, and a triumphant march to Berlin, 
thus popularising his reign in France and strengthening 
his position against the Republican party. 

Quite the same starting point has been taken up 
by Nicholas II. with regard to Japan. Only after the 
assassination of Plehve has it come to light that at the 
critical moment of the Russo-Japanese negotiations 
which preceded the outbreak of the war, he used his 
powerful influence over the Czar in favour of an 
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• For fuller particulars sec the Antb-Ruttian, No. 6, 1899. 
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unyielding policy, pointing out that a victorious war 
would greatly enhance the prestige of the throne and 
deal a death blow to the constitutional and revolu- 
tionary party. That the war might turn out most 
inglorious and even disastrous for the Russian throne, 
neither the Czar nor his ministers, of course, could 
admit for a moment, so great was the ignorance of 
their own wretched unpreparedness and other weak- 
nesses and of the enemy's actual strength and fighting 
capacities. 

It is thus quite clear that Russia as a nation has 
no interest whatever in the annexation of Manchuria 
and Korea by the Russian Autocracy and Bureaucracy. 
On the contrary, it is to the advantage of Russia as 
a nation, always oppressed and down-trodden by its 
own despotic Government, that Czarism should not be 
still further strengthened by its ascendancy in any 
foreign country, and the facts of the beginning of 
Russian ascendancy in Manchuria and Korea tell their 
own tale of the utter absence of a national policy in 
the proceedings of the Russian Government. It is well 
known that the whole trouble in the Far East com- 
menced with the formation of a private company for 
the exploitation of the primaeval forests and some gold 
mines in Manchuria and Korea, the shareholders being 
the Czar himself, several members of the imperial 
family, and several high functionaries, such as Admiral 
AlexeiefF, M. Besobrazoff, and others. The company had 
formed its own military force of various Chinese, 
Korean, and Russian riff-raff under the command of 
Russian officers, the whole force having amounted at 
one time to some 15,000 men. This vagabond army of 
what the Russians call " golovoriezi," or cut-throats 
and highway robbers, behaved in Manchuria and Korea 
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in a way that struck terror into the whole native 
population, constant raids, plunder and murder of 
peaceful inhabitants having become quite the order of 
the day. It was in the interests of this private 
company that hundreds of millions of roubles were 
lavishly spent by the Russian State Treasury on the 
completion of the Siberian Railway, on the acquisition 
of Port Arthur, on the building of the new town of 
Dalny, now in the hands of the Japanese. Such was 
the beginning of Russian Imperial expansion in those 
regions, truly imperial in the literal sense of the word, 
one must admit, by the number of the members of 
the imperial family holding shares and acting as 
directors in that notorious Far Eastern Timber Exploi- 
tation Company. But of what earthly concern are all 
these enterprises to the whole Russian nation, who 
have now to shed their blood and spend their last 
kopeika to maintain the prestige and the glory of 
Czardom, and help it thus to continue its atrocities in 
the future? 

No wonder then that the present war uncalled for 
by any true national interest is most unpopular among 
the subjects of the Czar, if ever any war was. As a 
matter of fact the rank and file of the Russian army 
and navy simply do not want to fight, have no heart 
in the whole war, no enthusiasm, no spirit, this being 
almost equally true of a large number of Russian 
officers who openly, or in their heart, criticise the 
whole Far Eastern policy of the Government, condemn- 
ing it as a blunder, blaming its diplomatic authors 
and disapproving the measures of the military com- 
manders-in-chief. This is no personal opinion of ours, 
but facts we gather from many Russian sources. From 
various halting points all along the Siberian railway 
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line the information comes that the troops from 
European Russia arrive in a most dejected state of 
mind, dispirited and heart-broken not knowing for 
what they are sent to fight. One correspondent tells 
that many soldiers are making inquiries how the 
Japanese treat their prisoners of war, and frankly 
inform their friends that at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity they will surrender to the enemy. We know in 
London a number of Russian subjects, or ex-subjects 
who have brothers or various relatives and friends 
serving now in the Russian army, many of whom 
write that they do not want to fight, cannot see why 
they should, hinting pretty clearly that they will take 
their safety into their own hands if only possible. 
That there is no spirit, no enthusiasm for the war 
even among officers is testified by an official circular 
order issued to various officers' clubs by Admiral 
Alexeieff himself at the very beginning of the war. We 
read in this order that officers must not in the future 
criticise at their gatherings the measures of their 
superiors, and that disobedience to this order will be 
severely punished. When such an official order and 
threat become necessary it is pretty clear that the 
criticism was not of a friendly nature and threatened 
with real danger the discipline of the army. But an 
order and a threat of punishment can make men shut 
their mouths, but cannot instil in their hearts a 
burning desire to fight to the death an enemy, against 
whom they have no hatred. 

From the numerous cases reported it is certain 
that deserters from the army must be numbered by 
the thousands, whilst the number of reservists who 
have not responded to the call to arms amount to 
hundreds of thousands. This estimate I make upon 
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the authority of many deserters and escaped reservists 
I have met personally, as well as from the accounts of 
the numerous arrests of deserters and reservists on the 
German frontier alone who have been forcibly handed 
over to the Russian Authorities. Numerous passenger 
and cargo steamers bound for American and other 
ports have been systematically carrying masses of 
Russians of the conscription age, or reservists, ever 
since the war began. All the Russian colonies in 
various places on the Continent and in England are 
also continually being enlarged by new arrivals fleeing 
from the cursed Russian military service. 

No wonder also that all enlightened Russian 
patriots fervently desire the defeat of Russian arms in 
the present war, disclaiming any responsibility for the 
policy of the Autocratic Czar, and seeing in his triumph 
over the Japanese a greater danger for Russia's progress 
and welfare, than could possibly result from a Japanese 
victory. This fact of Russian patriots being on the 
side of Japan has been demonstrated on numerous 
occasions in the Russian independent Press abroad, and 
at mass meetings of Russians who passed unanimous 
resolutions to that effect. Indeed the Russo-Japanese 
war has been seized upon at once by all Russian 
revolutionary organizations as a propitious moment for 
increasing their attack on the internal foe— Czarism — 
whilst it is attacked by the external foe. I propose 
therefore in the next chapter to rapidly survey the 
hostile forces with which Czarism is confronted at 
home. 
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V. 

A LAND OF SEETHING 
VOLCANOES. 



"It seems to me that those who dare to rebel in every 
age are they who make life possible for those whom 
temperament compels to submit, ft is the rebels 
who extend the boundary of right little by little, 
narrowing the confines of wrong ', and crowding it 
out of existence. —Sarah Grand. 



THE OPPOSITIONAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 

ELEMENTS. 

Since the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war the 
questions have occupied the minds of all thinking 
people : What will be its effects upon the internal 
condition of Russia? Will the people at last break out 
in open revolution ? Who are they who are opposed 
to the rule of the Czar and what is their strength? 

The best way to reply to these questions is to make 
a simple statement of fact. 

Properly speaking, the whole Russian population, 
Slav or non-Slav, Christian or non-Christian, are 
practically in opposition to the Autocratic system of 
government, which crushes them all, some in a greater, 
others in a lesser degree. If by some miracle " All the 
Russias" could be made free for a single day and 
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asked to vote for their present Autocracy without any 
fear of consequent punishment for voting against it, it 
is quite safe to assume that scarcely more than one 
million people would be found either so content, or 
so ignorant, so degraded, and so blind, as to vote of 
their own will in favour of maintaining intact the 
despotic rigime. Every ordinary subject of the Czar 
experiences the lash of the task-master, feels the rope 
of bondage tight around him, and everyone naturally 
and instinctively gasps after a breath of fresh air and 
longs for the day of his liberation. Of Russian 
oppositional elements therefore one must not think in 
the same sense as the words are understood in 
Constitutionally-governed countries, seeing that Russian 
Autocracy during the whole history of its existence 
has been supported only by its own hired and paid 
agencies, whilst constantly opposed passively, at times 
even actively, by all the nations brought under its 
sway. Poverty and misery, the chief reasons of 
discontent, have always been general in Russia, and 
therefore silent or more or less outspoken opposition 
is accordingly universal, those personally interested in 
the upholding of the Autocracy and enjoying its 
privileges being of account only from their political 
power but not from their numbers. However, silent 
opposition and subdued protest have seldom brought 
about, by sheer moral pressure, radical-political changes 
in any country, and even then by a very slow process. 
Still they are important as forming a fertile soil from 
which the elements of active opposition can draw 
their strength and recoup their numbers constantly 
depleted by the ravages of the enemy. 

What then are at the present moment the numbers 
and strength of these passive or active oppositional and 
revolutionary elements in Russia? 
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They can be divided by their motives and aspira- 
tions into the following categories: national or racial, 
religions, and politico-economical. 

NON - RUSSIAN NATIONALITIES. 

All the Poles, Finns, Jews, Mahommedans, Arme- 
nians, Baltic Germans, and others oppose in one way 
or another the rule of Russian Autocracy either on 
national and racial grounds, or on religious, or on 
both, or on the common grounds, upon which Russian 
Slavs themselves and humanity in general oppose the 
crushing yoke of any irresponsible tyranny whether of 
their own or of foreign race and faith. The Poles have 
for a long time and up to the present day supported 
a number of secret political organizations pursuing 
purely Polish patriotic tendencies free from cosmopo- 
litan socialistic ideas. These organizations of Polish 
separatists abound not only in Russia, but in nearly 
all European countries, their headquarters and even 
national museum with property attached to it being 
in Rapperswyl, Switzerland. In London alone they 
have their own churches, schools, clubs, libraries and 
charitable institutions. In America too the Poles form 
strong organizations with considerable reserve capital 
at their disposal, with which they support the Polish 
propaganda in Europe. Within the last twenty years 
or so a number of Polish secret societies have sprung 
up which no longer pursue purely national-patriotic, 
but the general international and socialistic ideals of 
our time. All these Polish patriotic or socialistic 
organizations conduct a vigorous propaganda, have 
their own periodical Press, spread millions of other 
literature, and though differing between themselves 
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on various points of doctrine and of the practical 
class interests they represent, are unanimous in their 
deadly hatred of Russian despotism, for the overthrow 
of which they will no doubt join other oppositional 
elements at the right moment. 

The Finns have never been reconciled to Russian 
rule even in its milder days, but have submitted to 
the inevitable and confined themselves to passive 
resistance only, even after the coup d'etat of the 15th 
of February, 1899. However, they gradually began to 
open their eyes and have by now learned that there 
is no other course open to them than to follow that 
of all other Russian revolutionaries. They have formed 
secret organizations, and started a periodical Press to 
enlighten the public, both at home and in the world 
at large, on the atrocious despotism of Russian 
Autocracy. From Sweden the periodical Fria Ord and 
other literature are secretly smuggled into Finland. 
From London the periodical Finland and other 
publications spread all over the world the story of 
the continued encroachments of Czarism upon the 
remnants of Finnish liberties. In America there exist 
now 36 different Finnish Societies federated into one 
" Finnish National Alliance." The unanimous enthu- 
siasm with which the whole of Finland hailed the 
assassination of the cruellest governor-general they had 
ever had, General Bobrikoff, and the tributes of 
homage and gratitude paid to his executor Schauman, 
as a national martyr and deliverer, clearly show that 
the Finns have turned a new leaf in the history of 
their relations with Czarism and have abandoned their 
hitherto loyal attitude of passive resistance alone. 
Besides, I have it on the best authority that hundreds 
of Finns have already actively joined Russian revo- 
lutionists and made common cause with them. 
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The Jews have always had particular grounds for 
hating Russian misrule with all their heart, being the 
most oppressed and persecuted of all the oppressed 
and persecuted in Holy Orthodox Russia. But until 
some ten years ago their misery and suffering found 
no other outward expression than in their moans and 
groans at home, in lifting their eyes as of yore "unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help," or in 
appealing to the civilized world, which now and 
again would utter platonic protests followed only by still 
greater persecutions. Individually many Jews joined 
the various groups of Russian revolutionaries since 
the sixties of last century, and were foremost in the 
most daring and reckless Nihilistic enterprises, including 
the assassination of Alexander II., of which the Jewess 
Hessia Helfman was one of the moving spirits., 
However, within the last ten years the propaganda 
for active political resistance has spread so universally 
among Russian Jews that a special Jewish revolutionary 
organization was formed in 1897 under the name "Der 
Bund'* or The Union, with the object of organising 
into a fighting body all the Jewish workmen and 
proletarians generally in Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, 
the last two provinces particularly being inhabited by 
masses of Israelites. " Der Bund " within the few years 
of its existence has practically revolutionised hundreds 
of thousands of the poorer classes of the Jews, and 
has now in Russia 52 well organised local associations 
numbering at least 30,000 subscribing members. The 
Central Committee of these associations publishes in 
Russia, of course clandestinely, two periodicals in 
Yiddish: Arbeiterstimme, and Der Bund, through the 
medium of which it conducts the whole agitation, and 
directs strikes and political demonstrations. Besides it 
issues innumerable proclamations and appeals addressed 



to workmen, peasants, soldiers, officers, and society at 
large. Several secret Printing Presses are at work, but 
the police only discovered one of them in July, 1898, 
since when all their efforts to find out the others 
have only resulted in the discovery of a second printing 
press this last September (1904). 

However, the chief agitation of the " Bund " is 
carried on quite openly by its organization abroad, 
which has its headquarters at Geneva (Imprimerie 
Israelite, 81, Rue de Carouge). Here four periodicals 
are published : in Yiddish, " Iiidischer Arbeiter " — The 
Jewish Working Man; in Polish, "Glos Bundu"— The 
Voice of the Bund; in Russian, "Viestnik Bunda" — The 
Messenger of the Jtand, and " Posliedniya Izvestiya " — 
The Latest Bulletin — of which latter 193 issues have 
appeared up to now. 

The "Bund" has numerous Branch Committees in 
nearly all the chief towns of Europe, raising funds 
and sending them to the headquarters in Geneva. In 
London the "Bund" has established itself within the 
last four years, and its committee is energetically at 
work constantly organising meetings, lectures, concerts, 
and bazaars in various public halls in the East End, 
their headquarters, printing office, etc., being now at 16, 
Princelet Street, E. Within the last year the " Bund •' has 
made its appearance among the Jews of America, and some 
35 towns in the United States have now their organised 
local branches helping the Central organization in Europe. 

Of the activity of the "Bund" one can judge by 
the number of arrests made amongst its members in 
the period June, 1903— July, 1904, which amounted to 
4,467 persons men and women. These heroic pioneers 
of Russian freedom have carried out their political 
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protests even within the walls of their prisons, for 
during the same period they broke out four times in 
open revolt against the prison authorities when existence 
became impossible and 16 times they resorted to that 
truly horrible remedy, " the Hunger Strike " refusing 
to take any food until their prison life had been made 
more bearable. * 

Besides the "Bund," there are yet two other 
Jewish revolutionary organizations forming sections of 
the great body of the " Zionist " party. These issue 
two organs : " Vozrozhdenie " — Regeneration, and 
'• Kodimo "—Forward, or Eastward, Ho! 

» 

Next in revolutionary activity among non-Russian 
nationalities come the Armenians, oppressed as they 
are by Russian rule even more than by Turkish 
tyranny, which at least does not interfere with their 
religious liberty. From all prominent Armenians to 
whom I put the question, which yoke they would 
prefer if they had the choice? I invariably received 
the reply "The Mahommedan and Turkish as the 
lesser evil than that of Christian Russia, against 
which there is no appeal, no redress whatever." The 
Armenians have for a long time formed various secret 
political bodies directed against Russian despotism, and 
recently these have organised themselves into a Federation 
which issues its chief periodical organ "Droschak" in 
Geneva. 

In Paris another group of Armenians are issuing 
the bi-monthly magazine " Pro- Armenia," on whose 

• See " Die Tatigkeit des Allgem. Iudischen Arbeiterbundes, " a 
report presented to the recent International Socialist Congress in 
Amsterdam. 



editorial committee we find the celebrated names of 
G. Clemencean, Anatole France, Jean Jaurea, and Francis 
de Pressense*. In England the Armenian agitation and 
its various organizations are too well known. In 
America the Armenians maintain a vigorous propaganda 
both in English and in the Armenian languages, 
publishing in the latter the periodical " Hairenik,*' of 
which 262 issues have appeared up to the time of 
writing. Since the recent confiscation by the Russian 
Government of the Church property of the Armenians 
in the Caucasus the revolutionary activity amongst them 
has naturally become more intensified and widespread, 
several organised sanguinary conflicts with Russian 
troops have already openly taken place, as well as 
several assassinations of Russian officials by individual 
members of the revolutionary societies. The Vice* 
Governor of Elizabetpol in the Caucasus, M. AndreiefF, 
was assassinated only last July. 

Of other non-Russian nationalities who conduct a 
revolutionary propaganda in their native languages, I 
will only mention the Lithuanians, who since their 
subjugation by Russia in 1793-95 have never reconciled 
themselves to the new despotism and continue to 
cherish Polish sympathies and separatist aspirations. 
The Lithuanians have numerous national committees in 
various places in Europe and America surreptitiously 
supplying their countrymen with literature not revolu- 
tionary in character but forbidden in Russia simply 
because it is published in the Lithuanian language. 
However, some organizations publish also purely 
socialistic and revolutionary literature and periodicals, 
among the latter being the " Barbininku Balsas" — 
The Working Man's Voice — issued by the London 
Committee. 
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AMONG RUSSIANS. 

(I.) THE RUTHENIANS. 

I now pass to a brief survey of the oppositional 
and revolutionary forces amongst the so-called Russians 
proper, who in their turn are divided into many groups 
and tongues with varied and antagonistic interests. 

By their numbers, estimated at 25 millions in Russia 
alone, the Malorossi, Little-Russians, or Ruthenians, 
inhabiting the provinces of Southern Russia, present a 
most formidable Slavonic race within the Russian 
Empire which has been always and is bitterly opposed 
to the rule of the Northern Muscovite. The Ruthenians 
have their own language and literature, and living at 
a distance from the centre of the development of Russian 
Autocracy have enjoyed for a long period a certain 
independence in comparison with the Great Russians 
of the north. They consider themselves as the real 
original inhabitants of Russia, and as being of a purer 
Slavonic stock than the Muscovites, who had to bear 
the brunt of the Tartar invasion and to assimilate a 
good deal of Mongolian blood in their veins. In 1876 
a Ukase of Alexander II. dealt almost a death blow 
to the Ruthenian nationality, as by a stroke of the pen 
it forbade 25 million people to use their own native 
language, and interdicted the importation from abroad 
of anything published in Ruthenian. The persecution 
of that language since went on so far, that in 1881, 
Dr. Puluj, Professor at the Technical University of 
Prague, was refused permission to circulate in Russia 
his Ruthenian translation of the New Testament whereas 
translations of the same in 36 other languages are 
freely sold in Russia. The last Ruthenian magazine, 
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"The Philosophical and Literary Review," managed to 
drag on its existence for some time tinder the strictest 
censorship, bnt last year it was suppressed altogether, 
and there is at present not a single Ruthenian period- 
ical in Russia, and none permitted to enter from 
abroad. Naturally Ruthenian sentiment is strongly 
against the dominant Muscovite, and it breaks out 
openly at every possible opportunity. Such was the 
case quite recently at the unveiling of the monument 
to the national Ruthenian poet, Ivan Kotliarevski, 
which took place in Poltava, in September, 1903, eighty 
wreaths having been laid at the foot of the monument, 
and the crowd bursting into a storm of enthusiasm at 
a speech made in Ruthenian, which they had not 
heard in public for more than a generation. Again, 
Ruthenian feeling showed itself in December of the 
same year on the occasion of the celebration at Kieff 
of the 35 years' jubilee of the national composer, 
Nicholas Lyszenko. Here many orators delivered their 
speeches in their native Ruthenian in spite of the 
prohibition, and so vehement was the general enthu- 
siasm of the assembled that the police remained inactive 
and did not venture to enforce the law. Since then 
Ruthenian patriotism has revived with new hope 
throughout the provinces of the Ukraine, as Little 
Russia is called, and an organization has been formed 
to start a progressive propaganda abroad, in Austria. 
Here the "Ruthenian Review" was founded, which 
represents the interests and the feelings of this nation- 
ality not only in Russia, but also in Austria and 
Hungary, where it numbers nearly five million souls. 
A revival of national patriotism took place also 
amongst the numerous Ruthenians scattered in America, 
where in Brooklyn alone they number, together with 
their kinsmen, the Slovenians, some 50,000 members. 
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Here a Ruthenian weekly is in process of being 
started, and it is claimed that the funds necessary for 
the undertaking have already been secured. The 
Ruthenian revival is of great importance, as it is 
throughout, in the first place, an open and widespread 
protest against Muscovite misrule. How far this protest 
goes one may judge from the fact that recently the 
" Ruthenian Review " has joined in the general revo- 
lutionary desire that Russian Autocracy may suffer a 
crushing defeat in the present war with Japan, as 
only in such case can the Russian people hope for a 
radical change in the home policy. 



(a.) THE OLD BEUEVERS AND OTHER 
NONCONFORMISTS. 

Hitherto the great body of Russian Schismatics 
known under the name of Rascolniks or Staroviertsi 
(Old Believers), and the more modern dissenters from 
the Established Church known under numerous names, 
have not been considered somehow as important 
political elements capable of taking an active part in 
the movement for the overthrow of the Autocracy. 
The revolutionary pioneers, themselves irreligious in 
the dogmatic sense of the word, have appealed in 
their agitation almost exclusively to the educated and 
religiously emancipated classes of society, looking on 
the Rascolniks and other sectarians as stagnant, ignorant 
masses of religious fanatics without purely political, 
and especially revolutionary ideals. However, circum- 
stances have greatly changed within the last twenty 
years or so, and Russian revolutionary organizations 
are more and more fully realising the inexhaustible 
political forces lying within and gradually being 
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manifested by the numerous branches of Russian 
Nonconformity. The religious protest against the 
innovations of the patriarch Nicon, which marked in 
1654 the beginning of the great Rascol, very soon 
developed into an open hostile attitude towards the 
secular Government, which identified itself with the 
priests of the Established Church, and began literally 
to exterminate the heretics in all possible ways. So 
fierce and fanatical were these persecutions that the 
firm belief soon developed among the Old Believers 
that the end of the world had actually commenced, 
that the throne of Russia was occupied not by a 
human being, but by "The Anti-Christ," by Satan 
himself, and that all the faithful must destroy them- 
selves rather than fall into the hands of his servants 
alive. Accordingly the Rascolniks resorted to self- 
immolation in numerous ways by burying themselves 
alive, by drowning, strangulation, by fire, or even by 
placing themselves in the walls of new buildings 
instead of bricks, their brethren-masons helping in this 
particularly meritorious act of escaping capture alive 
or dead. It is known that more than 20,000 Rascolniks 
perished by the process alone of setting fire to their 
own houses and being consumed by the flames, on the 
approach of the government troops sent to capture 
them and deliver them to slow torture. All these 
persecutions naturally made the Rascolniks the most 
bitter and fanatical enemies of the irresponsible Russian 
Autocracy, and they now and again would join in open 
rebellion against it, as for instance in the Strieltzi 
Mutiny in the reign of Peter the Great, or during the 
great peasant revolt in the time of Catherine II. 

With the gradual relaxation of the worst forms of 
persecution, the Rascolniks multiplied enormously and 
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formed numerous well-organised communities all over 
Russia with their own chapels, cemeteries, philanthropic 
institutions and general denominational funds. Still 
the j remained outwardly loyal subjects, and by their 
very seclusion and ultra-orthodox religious beliefs, in- 
accessible to European ideas generally, and still less to 
the radical revolutionary spirit which has swept over 
Russia since the beginning of the second-half of the 
last century. They pursued a policy of submission, to 
the Government, trying to get from it as many 
favours as possible. Within the last few years however 
a decided change has taken place in the attitude 
towards the Government of these masses of old Russian 
Nonconformists, who have begun to realise both the 
power of their numbers and the still greater influence 
that would accrue to them from joining in the general 
cultural currents of the time from which they had 
kept themselves aloof for so long. In 1900 the Old 
Believers organised their first denominational Congress 
at which were present delegates from the chief 
communities all over Russia. The Congress was illegal 
and therefore secret, but the Government was without 
doubt fully aware of what was taking place and 
preferred not to interfere. Since then two more 
congresses have been successively organised in 1901 
and 1902, and of the latter there has been published 
an official report secretly issued by the hectograph 
process, a report which forms a historical event in 
Russian religious life and is not without political 
significance. We learn that the Congress dealt with a 
number of what in Russian circumstances must be 
considered " political " questions, such as the internal 
organization of the Rascolnik communities, education, 
periodical publications, etc. Already at the second 
Congress of 1901 one of the speakers urged upon the 
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whole denomination the necessity of general European 
culture and enlightenment. 

"We," said he, "keep strictly to all the old 
routine bequeathed to us. We find excuses for our 
stagnation in the unfavourable outside circumstances 
beyond our control. Nobody will deny that these 
circumstances are unfavourable for carrying on the work 
of progress and culture. But this fact must only spur 
us on to greater energy, and not cool down our ardour. 
What shall we do in those longed-for holy days when 
freedom, equality, and toleration will be granted to all, 
when all restrictions and persecution will be removed, 
and when therefore free competition will become 
possible in all walks of life? We, believers in the old 
faith, shall remain in those days in the back rows, 
thanks to our ignorance, incapability and helplessness." 

Those who are acquainted with this Russian 
denomination hitherto considered more fanatical and 
superstitious, and more reactionary in every way than all 
other religious bodies in Russia including the Established 
Church, will fully appreciate the political significance 
of these new secret congresses and of such speeches 
published openly in their official reports. But the 
Rascolniks have lately adopted some methods even 
more downright revolutionary in character from the 
Russian official point of view. They have approved and 
financially supported the scheme of their leader Vasili 
Melnikoff in his issue of a number of "illegal," i.e., 
uncensored books which have been widely spread 
among the Old Believers. In Roumania they started a 
regular periodical " Slovo Pravdy "—The Word of Truth 
— smuggling it into Russia clandestinely in quite 
Nihilistic fashion. Melnikoff was soon arrested and 
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exiled to the Valaam Island, and the Congress of 1903 
unanimously voted 200 roubles to be sent him for his 
personal needs. All these acts clearly show what an 
independent line of policy the Rascolniks are taking 
up, a thing unheard of a generation or two ago. In 
February, 1903, they sent a deputation to St. Petersburg 
to personally petition the Government to allow them to 
open a general subscription for the building of a much- 
needed Sanatorium, also to have regular conferences on 
their own affairs in the presence of a Government 
emissary. The manner in which the spokesman of the 
deputation, a Nijni- Novgorod merchant, Sirotkin, replied 
to the threats of the Minister of the Interior, the late 
redoubtable Plehve, is very significant, as showing how 
the Rascolniks begin to realise their own importance as 
a body politic, and as showing also how the Minister 
himself began to classify these sectarians amongst the 
revolutionary elements. 

"You," said the Minister, "organise secret con- 
gresses and have communications with sectarians abroad. 
Such things are forbidden by law, and I cannot allow 
them to pass. We have now to search for your agitators 
amongst the other enemies of the fatherland." 

To this, Sirotkin replied that he and his brethren 
are not revolutionists, but nevertheless he is prepared 
even to die for his own faith, and gave the 
Minister to understand that all Rascolniks are united, 
and that . . . well, nobody can tell how they may 
express their protest. The iron- willed Minister was not 
slow to grasp the situation and to realise that the times 
have passed when the Rascolniks could be put to death 
in their thousands. Softening, he made the following 
rej>ly Characteristic of Russian official Jesuitism, lawlessness 
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and arbitrariness exercised by the highest state 
representative of the law:— 

"To send government emissaries to be present at 
your congresses and thus sanction them officially I cannot. 
But you may send me the programme of your next con- 
gress, I shall allow it privately and inform to that effect 
the governor of the province where your meetings will 
take place. I give you my word, that whilst I am Minister, 
you shall not be persecuted." 

Thus did the arm of the official law change and 
manoeuvre within a quarter-of-an-hour when firmly 
opposed by another law, that of the inner conscience 
and conviction which spoke from the heart of 
Sirotkin, who besides threatened the minister with 
a general upheaval amongst the whole mass of the 
Rascolniks. Unconsciously, in this instance, the Minister 
also betrayed the lawlessness of the whole Russian 
political system. " Whilst I am Minister you shall not be 
persecuted," which means simply that the fate of millions 
of people depend, not on existing laws duly made and 
sanctioned, but on the mood of the Minister appointed for 
the time being by the still more irresponsible mood of 
his majesty, the Czar himself! 

I have dealt with the Rascolniks as an oppositional 
element a little more particularly than I intended 
because of their overwhelming numbers, which amount 
to not less than 25 millions, according to the best 
independent Russian authorities on this subject, who 
unanimously repudiate as false and ridiculous the official 
figures of the last census of 1897, published in 1901, 
giving the number of Rascolniks and all other sectarians 
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as only 2,137,738.* Besides, if this ancient body of most 
retrograde, orthodox religionists begin to awaken from 
their slumbers and to adopt certain revolutionary 
methods in their struggle against oppression and 
tyranny, one can easily judge of the political fermen- 
tation which must take place amongst the more 
advanced and rationalistic sects, which have sprung up 
more recently all over Russia under the influence of 
Western Protestantism. To these sects I now pass. 



(3.) THE DUKHOBORTSI. 

Of the more modern Russian sects, which may be 
termed rationalistic, with more or less clearly defined 
politico-socialistic doctrines, the oldest is that of the 
Dukhobortsi, about whom so much has been written 
of late in the European and American Press. Their 
origin dates from the end of the 18th century, and 
though some seven thousands of this community have 
recently emigrated to Canada, the majority of them 
still remain in Russia. Of their doctrines and principles 
the well-known missionary, Skvortzoff, sent by the Holy 
Synod to convert them, gave quite an accurate account 
in the Russian " Missionerskoe Obozrienie "—Missionary 
Review— of March, 1899, and I could not do better 
than to quote a few passages therefrom: 

" * There is only one Czar, who reigneth in Heaven,' 
the Dukhobortsi replied, 'and there ought not to be 

* How much reliance can be placed in Russian official statistics 
can be judged from the fact that in the report of the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod for 1898, the Membership of the Established Church is 
given as 3,578,577 more than the figures shown in the census. As to 
the Rascolmks and other sectarians very naturally large numbers 
of them, probably the majority, would not state their creed to the 
official census enumerators any more than say anarchists would even 
in free England. 
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another Czar on the earth. The one we have is only 
an Autocrat, called Emperor.' Of the holy anointment 
of the Czars on their accession the Dnkhobortsi expressed 
themselves in so coarse and blasphemous a language 
(grnbo ee koshtshnnstvenno) that I must omit the 
phrase altogether, " adds Skvortzoff. 

Mr. Vladimir Bontch-Brouevitch, one of the most 
devoted students of Russian sectarianism, who took an 
active part in the emigration of the Dnkhobortsi to 
Canada and knows them intimately, expresses regret 
that Skvortzoff has not had the courage of reproducing 
exactly that " coarse and blasphemous " phrase. " For,*' 
says he, "we are convinced, that the Dnkhobortsi 
argue on the holy anointment question in as reasonable 
and moderate a manner, as they usually do in proving 
the utter uselesanest of Czars and Emperors.''* 

"'A Chief or an Emperor/ continued the Dnkho- 
bortsi, 'they are all alike, and we need neither. We 
are told that there is an Emperor in Russia, but his 
name we don't know, nor do we care to know it. 
Tchinovniks and mouzhiks are brothers, and ought to 
be made equal. Let them all take up the plough. 
The Czar of Russia, the Shah of Persia, the Sultan of 
Turkey, and the King of Germany, they are all alike 
dear to us, as brothers, as many other children of God, 
but no more. Has the Czar created the land ? How 
then can he call Russia his own land? The land 
belongs to God alone, its private possession by indi- 
viduals is simply robbery. Christians should have 
everything in common. Patriotism we don't know, as 



• See his r r?port to the Second Congress of the Russian 'Social - 
Democratic and Labour Party, published mfcthe monthly " Razsviet," 
June-July, Geneva. 
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we consider all people our compatriots. The duty of 
serving in the army we decidedly reject, according to 
the commandment: 'do not kill. 1 God has created 
man in His own image, and His Spirit dwelleth in 
man's body. Therefore, to kill a man is just the same 
as* to kill God himself. Every organization founded 
and maintained by violence, we consider unjust, and 
we cannot therefore submit to authorities demanding 
from us the killing of our neighbours. We are resolved 
to serve God alone.** 

The story of the terrible persecutions these extra- 
ordinary sectarians have ' undergone at the hands of 
the Russian Government is well known. Though they 
strictly adhere to the principle of " passive resistance" 
and -would not raise arms against anyone, even their 
persecutors, it is quite clear that for Russian Autocracy 
these meek but stubborn and faithful unto death 
sectarians are more dangerous than any aggressively 
militant revolutionists. In case of an open and general 
uprising in Russia against the powers that be, it is 
very doubtful whether the Dukhobortsi would in reality 
content themselves with passive resistance and remain 
only sympathetic onlookers. Most likely they will 
prove only human and at the right moment see 
things in another light and join the active combatants. 



(4.) THE STUNDISTS AND THE BAPTISTS. 

Practically the same irreconcilable oppositional 
attitude towards Czarism and the whole system by 
which it is maintained, characterises absolutely all other 
numerous denominations of Russian Nonconformity, and 
it could not be otherwise from the very nature of 
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their origin. Sometimes we meet even more determined 
militant elements amidst these religionists than are 
known amongst revolutionists of pur sang. The great 
body of the Stundists, especially the recently formed 
section called New-Stundists, are more and more 
drifting into revolutionary activity, discussing at their 
secret meetings political affairs, reading and spreading 
seditious literature and entering into communications 
with various political agitators. Especially is this the 
case in Southern Russia, where laboured some 35 years 
ago during the period known as "khozhdenie v narod" 
(going to the people) the well-known socialist pro- 
pagandists Kovalsky, Deutsch, Mme. Breshkovskaya, 
Stefanovitch, and others. Later on, in the eighties, 
Tolstoy's religious writings and popular stories began 
to penetrate into Stundist villages adding fuel to the 
already existing fire, the peasant mind easily assimilating 
the bitterness of his attacks upon the Established 
Church and secular authority, but failing to digest his 
more philosophic theory of non-resistance to evil by 
violence. Thus, Mr. Bontch-Brouevitch tells us how on 
one occasion he and a young peasant-sectarian were 
present at a private meeting, where was read Tolstoy's 
vivid description of the revolting scenes witnessed at 
the flogging of peasants by the order of the Governor 
of Orel. The sectarian full of indignation resolved to 
kill the Governor as an enemy of the people, and 
had almost carried out his resolution to make the 
attempt. When it was pointed out to him that Tolstoy 
opposes any violent action, even against an enemy 
who deserves punishment, the sectarian replied that 
he believed Tolstoy does not mean it sincerely and 
preaches this doctrine only to pacify the authorities; 
in reality it is necessary to act otherwise. 



About the same period Prince Alexander Dmitrie- 
vitch KhilkofF, nephew of Prince KhilkofF, the present 
Russian Minister of Ways and Communications, settled 
on his estate in Pavlovka, Government of Poltava, 
and having given away his land to the peasants for 
nominal prices began to spread his communistic anti- 
government ideas, for which he was soon exiled and 
his two children taken away from him to be forcibly 
brought up in the Greek-Orthodox Church. Khilkofr's 
influence and especially personal example left however 
deep traces upon the minds of the peasants, and 
though he too never preached violent opposition to the 
authorities, quite recent events showed that the 
sectarians of Pavlovka have gone farther in their 
hatred of the Established Church and the police. 

After the exile of KhilkofF there appeared in the 
neighbourhood a remarkable peasant propagandist, 
Moisei Todosienko, who before that had succeeded, by 
simulating insanity, in being placed in the same asylum 
where the authorities had cruelly incarcerated the 
famous preacher of the Khlisti sect, Kondrati Malevanni, 
who had been " insane" enough to oppose official 
orthodoxy. After getting into communication with the 
latter, and procuring written instructions from him to 
his followers, Todosienko easily threw off his insanity, 
was released, and began his activity in a number of 
villages, stirring up the peasants to open rebellion 
against the authorities. He taught them not to smoke 
or use alcoholic drink, to convert everyone to their faith, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven was nigh, and with the 
beginning of the new year all the land would be 
divided among them, and there would no longer be any 
taxes to pay, as "the house of the Romanoffs will be 
cashiered." A young peasant, Grigori Pavlenko, became 
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the leader of the movement in the village Pavlovka, 
and on the 19th of September, 1901, about 300 of the 
sectarians, with shouts of "Truth is coming ! Christ has 
risen 1" attacked the local church, smashing everything 
inside, and then moving to another church, where, 
however, they were met by the police, assisted by other 
villagers members of the Established Church. Here a 
fight took place, during which many were wounded on 
both sides, one sectarian being killed on the spot. 
Forty-eight men and twenty women were arrested, and 
afterwards condemned to convict labour in Siberia for 
a term amounting in the aggregate to 518 years! 

It is noteworthy that after attacking the churches, 
where, as the Sectarians say, " pravda spriatana " (truth- 
righteousness lies secreted), they intended also to attack 
"the Monopoliyn," the government spirit shop, which 
equally serves to rain the bodies and the souls of the 
people. 

We have then in this case a striking illustration of 
the revolutionary attitude of the Stundists,* which does 
not manifest itself quite in the same way in other 
places, simply because more preventive measures are 
taken by the authorities. 

Another numerous body of Russian dissenters, the 
Baptists, have hitherto preached loyalty to the existing 
authorities, except in matters of faith, which exception 
of course brought them constantly into conflict with 
the established law. They submitted to military service, 
paid taxes regularly, and at their public worship even 

* Some classify the sectarians of Pavlovka among the denomina- 
tion of the Khlisti followers of the above-mentioned Malevanni, but ihe 
difference is really so unessential and the line of demarcation so little 
defined, that it is no error to call them by the general name of 
Stundists, ttiider which they are known to the people around. 
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uttered prayers for the -welfare of the Czar. Nevertheless, 
they too realise the evils of the autocratic system, 
acknowledge the necessity of political emancipation, 
and have their literature published abroad and secretly 
smuggled into Russia. One of their leaders recently 
wrote to a friend about the state of things in Russia 
and inter alia said: "If we desire freedom in Russia, 
our political reformers including our University students 
should first of all insist on the introduction of a 
Constitution, so that the people may have their 
representatives to plead their cause and accept or 
reject various proposed laws." 



(5.) THE TERRORISTIC JEHOVISTS. 

With this demand for a Constitution all other 
sectarians are in agreement, such as the Molocani, 
Shaloputi, Stranniki and others who whatever their 
dogmatic differences, are at one in denying the 
authority of the Established Church and opposing the 
secular power behind it. Of course none of them has 
actually formulated any defined political programme like 
the various purely revolutionary organizations, but their 
aspirations after freedom are fully embodied in their 
religious hymns, in their prayers and sermons, in 
constant appeals to fight against "the anti-christ," 
who to all sectarians is none other than the Czar. 
Among the Jehovists, a sect widely spread in the Ural 
regions, the doctrine of opposing the secular authorities 
by physical force, and even by open or secret use of 
arms and explosives, has recently won many fanatical 
adherents, so that the Jehovists may be quite considered 
as the extreme section of the Russian revolt among 
the obscure religious masses of the peasantry, just 
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as the dreaded " Boevaya Organizazia " — Fighting 
Organization — is the extreme terrorist section of the 
revolutionists amongst the educated classes. 

As the Jehovists manifest the direction in which 
other Russian Nonconformists are gradually drifting, I 
will reproduce here one of their religious hymns, 
which is an appeal to real warfare against the enemy, 
and not a metaphoric image like the English well- 
known hymn 

" Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war. 1 



ft 



The Jehovist hymn is in the characteristic people's 
patois and well rhymed and sonorous, but I am unable 
to translate it in corresponding English verse, and 
give therefore only a simple prose rendering, reproduc- 
ing the original in Russian for those able to read 
and understand it:— 

"Jehovah gave us the Commandment 
To begin the battle 
In the very heart of hell, 
In the Capital, on the Neva's banks. 
But as tbis battle against darkness 
Will be great and terrible, 
An unheard of example 
For all nations and all faiths, 
Therefore the Almighty Lord of Heaven 
Gave us a sword double-edged, 
And His artillery with wonderful bombs 
To lead us courageously to the front. 
A shield too of eternal faith 
To repulse all lies and falsehoods, 
And a helmet of salvation 
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Made of His AH- Wise designs, 
To strike a death-blow to many 
And them from the world to exterminate, 
Whilst death from others to drive away 
And everlasting life to grant them. 
And He commanded to fight fearlessly, 
Never and by no means to retreat, 
Thus the lamb-clothed wolves to defeat 
And for the reward to wait."* 

* " EroBa wb noBej'fcHfce, 
Hto61) mm HanajiH cpaseHBe 
Bi caMoS aflCKoft cropoHi, 
Cpe^B ctoihi^h, npH HeB'fc. 
A saKi 3Ta 6nTBa ci tbmobo, 
By^eT'L CTpamHoio, 6ojiBmoK), 

E He BT> CJIHXaHHHfi npHMip r L 
Jtjlfl HapOAOBT. H %&& Bipi, 

To He6ecHBift Bon BceMomHHfi 
J^ajLi h Meii HaHi BflBoe octpbiS, 

ApTHJLiepiK) CBOK) 

C% ?yAO-6oM6aMH bi CTpoio 
Cartao, xpa6po cTaTB bb 6010. 

KpimKifi ffl,HTT> H31 B^^HOfi B^pU, 

OipamaTB Bci* jatH, xEMepu. 

niieMt cnacema Ha^jnt 

H3T. cbohx'b npeMy^pBixi fl-foEl, 

^TOtfl O^HHX'B Ha CMepTB Cpa3HJDtH, 

113% BceieHHofi HCTpe6njiH. 
H3t apyrnx'B me CMepTB H3rHaTB 
H 6e3CMepTie hm*b a^tb, 
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H Beitii 0ht» xpa6po jpaTBCJi, 

H OTHBOAb BCMTB H6 3jaBaTbCH, 

Boiito-arHueBi no6£xAaTb, 
H sa to Harpajy xxaTB." 

This belief that "the Almighty Lord of Heaven" 
has Himself commanded the use of " wonderful-bombs " 
in the battle against "darkness, lies and falsehood," 
is held by the Jehovists, as I said, in the literal sense 
of the words, but as "the heart of hell, the Capital 
on the Neva's banks" is too far away for an attack, 
they commenced it against the representatives of hell 
at home. In 1900 a series of bomb outrages took 
place in a number of works on the Ural, directed 
against Government officials and some of the more 
hated exploiters of labour. These outrages were 
originally attributed to political terrorists, but it was 
soon discovered that they were the work of the 
members of the religious community of the Jehovists. 

Thus we see that the whole body of the Rascolniks 
estimated at not less than 25 millions, and all other 
branches of Russian Nonconformity estimated at about 
seven millions, have always formed strongly-marked 
oppositional elements, hitherto subdued by all kinds of 
persecution, but pf recent years beginning to awake 
more and more to the realization of their own power, 
and to enter upon a path of political as well as 
religious protest. They certainly present at all events a 
grateful soil for the seed of any revolutionary doctrines, 
a combustible material sometimes itself igniting from 
its own inner heat, and therefore all the more dangerous 
in case of outside concussions or a general conflagration. 
There can be no doubt that should some serious and 
well-organised revolution break out in Russia under 
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proper leadership, the whole body of Russian Non- 
conformity would be on the side of the revolutionists, 
numerous elements even actively joining and fighting 
in their ranks. However, as matters stand at present 
Russian Nonconformity, as a religious revolt, must on 
the whole be considered politically of great importance 
more for its future potentialities than for its present 
activity. Anyhow neither the Rascolniks nor the other 
sectarians, as such, are likely to take up the initiative 
and leadership in a general political rising on account 
of the state of ignorance and illiteracy of their masses, 
who the rather expect some miraculous intervention 
of Providence on their behalf than rely on human 
resources and self-help. The initiative and leadership 
of a political revolt must of necessity come from 
among the educated classes, and this has been and is 
actually the case, as will be seen from the next 
chapter. 



(6.) THE LIBERALS. 

A historical review of the purely political anti- 
government organizations among the educated classes 
in Russia ever since the great revolt of the 
" Decembrists " in 1825, would take us into too vast a 
field of survey, and I will therefore confine myself to 
a brief statement of fact concerning the present aspect 
of the Russian liberal opposition and active revolu- 
tionary movement. 

As to the purely liberal opposition striving after a 
Constitution, or merely liberal reforms under a pro- 
gressive and benevolent Autocracy, it finds numerous 
ardent adherents in all ranks of society from the 
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highest aristocracy and the personal entourage of the 
Czar himself down to the lowest classes of officialdom, 
and particularly among all professional classes and the 
Zemstvos (Rural Boards) all over the empire. Many 
Zemstvos representing as they do the educated and 
loyal Russian bourgeois classes have repeatedly, in 
loyal addresses to the Czar, petitioned him for a larger 
share in the administration of not only local, but also 
of imperial affairs, which petitions have been invariably 
rejected in decided and ungracious terms, as "vain 
chimeras," and the bold reformers punished in numerous 
cases even with exile. The Zemstvos not only had 
their hopes frustrated of a share in the imperial 
administration, but had also their rights further limited 
in regard to the administration of local affairs, which 
have been subject to a still stricter control by the 
Central Authority. The reformers amongst the Zemstvos 
however are no longer submitting loyally and obediently 
to the commands of Autocracy, and within the last 
four years have entered upon a career of active 
opposition by practically revolutionary methods. They 
seem to have formed a kind of organization in Russia, 
not by any formal rules of membership, but simply 
by a common mutual understanding, and started a 
centre of activity abroad, in Stuttgart, Germany. Here 
they have founded a splendidly- equipped Russian printing 
press, and during the last three years have already 
issued a number of most valuable works in Russian, 
which could not appear under the Russian censorship. 
For the discussion of current topics and the dissemination 
of general information, they have started the periodical 
" Oswobozhdenie "—Emancipation— under the able and 
most devoted direction of the savant and brilliant 
publicist, M. Peter Struve. The " Oswobozhdenie " 
has been regularly appearing about twice a month in 
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a bulky size during the last three years, and quite 
recently a fly-sheet bulletin has been added to it 
appearing frequently as occasion occurs. The organ 
during the short period of its existence has already 
considerably contributed to the raising of the spirit of 
protest and revolt all over Russia, where it is largely 
read in all classes of society, and even in the highest 
administrative circles. Its clandestine transport to 
Russia is well organised, and has already its first 
martyrs, Professor Anitshkoff and Madame Borman 
having been recently arrested in the act of smuggling 
the forbidden fruit into Russia through the Finland 
frontier. Mme. Borman succeeded in escaping and is 
now safe abroad, but Professor Anitshkoff has been 
condemned to a year's confinement in a fortress. 
From the numerous strictly confidential Government 
circulars, and other information from high quarters 
which promptly find publicity in the pages of the 
" Oswobozhdenie M it is quite clear that it has active 
supporters in all ranks of the ruling bureaucracy, not 
to speak of the Zemstvos and other liberal classes. 
The "Oswobozhdenie" always moderate in tone and 
demands, and not identified with any terroristic propa- 
ganda could not however in the excitement of the 
moment hide its satisfaction at the assassination of 
Plehve, who was the arch-enemy of the Zemstvos, and 
indeed prepared a scheme for the entire abolition even 
of this skeleton of a Russian local representative 
institution. M. Struve who may be considered as the 
mouth-piece of Russian moderate liberalism, advocates 
the convocation of a National Assembly to decide 
upon the nature and extent of political and other 
reforms to be introduced. Though his organ is not 
identified openly with any revolutionary organization, 
it is nevertheless revolutionary in character. Of the 
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«wide elements of liberal Russia it could be thus said 
with certainty, that though they look with dismay at 
the sanguinary spectre of revolution, they would 
nevertheless largely support it should matters approach 
the critical point. The headquarters of the " Oswobozh- 
denie" have just been removed to Paris, c/o Socie*te* 
Nouvelle de Librarie et d'Edition, 17, Rue Cujas. 

(7.) THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC AND LABOUR 

PARTY. 

This organization was founded in 1883, in Switzerland, 

by four well-known Russian revolutionary leaders, who 

formerly were more or less identified with the historical 

"Narodnaya Volia ,, ~ The People's Will Party. They 

are: Mile. Vera Zassoulitch. G. Plekhanoff, Paul 

Axelrod and Leo Deutsch. To Russians these names 

alone are whole books of careers devoted to the 

struggle for freedom, of suffering, imprisonment, 

Siberian exile, escapes, and continued devoted labour 

for the same cause, from places of more safety in 

Western Europe. Whilst the Russian liberals strive chiefly 

after a Constitution limiting the political power of 

the Autocracy, and number among their ranks many 

representatives of the capitalists and bourgeois classes, 

the "Social-Democratic and Labour Party," as the 

very name indicates, stands for the general socialistic 

ideals of our time and the transference of political 

power exclusively into the hands of the labour classes. 

The party is thus antagonistic to the Liberals, fearing 

that the triumph of the Constitutionalists would only 

mean the triumph of the bourgeois classes, leaving 

the labour population in the same economic 

bondage prevalent in other constitutional countries. 

The S.D.L.P' therefore appeals exclusively to the 
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Russian proletariat both rural and urban, preaching a 
campaign against the autocracy and constitutional 
bourgeois alike. The party since its formation has 
enormously spread all over Russia, and has now local 
committees in nearly every town of importance. These 
committees issue constantly innumerable publications 
of all kinds, dealing either with the theoretic questions 
of socialism, or with the practical side of organization- 
and with various topics of the day. The centre of 
activity, however, is abroad, principally in Switzerland, 
where the organization is assuming more and more 
formidable dimensions and getting firmly consolidated. 
Pour years ago the official bi-monthly organ of the 
party was started in Geneva under the name Iskra — 
The Spark—with the motto : " The Spark will set the 
flame ablaze," which was the reply of the "December" 
revolutionists (1825) to the poet Pushkin. The Iskra 
publishes numerous correspondence from Russia relating 
to the progress of the movement, to strikes, demon- 
strations, etc., and contains also a variety of articles 
on other subjects of party interest. Up to . the present 
there have appeared 72 issues of this periodical. 

Last January the party started also another 
monthly, the Razsviet— The Dawn—devoted chiefly to 
the political movements among Russian religious 
Nonconformists. This periodical is issued under the 
editorship of the previously-mentioned Mr. Vladimir 
Bontch-Brouevitch, and each number is a valuable 
contribution to the literature upon the religious revolt 
in Russia, containing also secret official documents, 
historical notes, polemics, etc. Besides these two 
periodicals, the party is issuing occasionally collections 
of various articles under the general title Zaria— The 
Daybreak — also a mass of political proclamations, and 
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various fly-sheet bulletins on the burning questions of 
the day. This year also the Central Committee opened 
in Geneva a Russian library and museum where 
are accumulated all possible publications interdicted in 
Russia, historical documents, and books and periodicals 
in foreign languages bearing on Russian subjects.* 

The Social Democratic and Labour Party takes up 
what 'may be termed a hesitating attitude towards 
revolutionary terrorism. The first Congress of the 
party, held in 1898, amongst its numerous resolutions 
passed the following: 

"The Congress declares systematic aggressive ter- 
rorism untimely (nesvoevremennim). In case, however, 
of individual acts of terrorism taking place, they 
should be utilised as means for developing the political 
consciousness of the proletariat" t 

However, we know at least of two of the founders 
and present leaders of the party who carried out 
personally acts of terrorism, viz., the famous Mile. 
Vera Zassoulitch, who shot at Gen. Trepoff, Prefect of 
St. Petersburg, February 5th, 1878, and Leo Deutsch, 
who attempted the life of the spy Gorinovitch at the 
same period. Evidently the Congress passed the above 
resolution guided not by the ethical aspect of the 
question, but solely by its practical inexpediency. 

The "Iskra" and all other publications of the 
S.D.L.P. devote much space to the purely doctrinal 

• The Library gratefully receives all kinds of publications in any 
language, which should be addressed, " Bibliotheque Centrale Russe, 91 
Rue de Carouge, Geneva, Switzerland. The address of the " Iskra " and 
the " Razsviet " are respectively : M. Paul Axelrod, Acacias, and M. V. 
Bontch-Brouevitch, 3 Rue de la Colline, both in Geneva. 

+ See " The Revolutionary Movement in Russia, 1862.190a," in 
Russian, by G. A. Koukline, 15 Rue de Candolle, Geneva. 
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aspects of the socialism of the school of Carl Marx, 
and conduct endless campaigns against opponents of 
the liberal camp, as well as the extremists of the 
terrorist party. 

The Iskrovtsi— Iskranitea— as the S.D.L.P. is now 
called, stand for such strict centralization of their 
organization that the Jewish " Bund," hitherto a 
branch of the party, found it no longer possible to 
submit to the demands of the Central Committee, en- 
croaching as they did upon the claims of the "Bund" 
as an independent organization ; it has recently therefore 
left the party, working now as quite a separate body. 

The Social - Democrats have now thirty -nine 
organized Committees and eleven "Groups" in various 
parts of Russia. These have several secret printing 
presses, and a well - organized body smuggling in 
literature from abroad. Two trials connected with the 
Iskra party have just attracted general attention both 
in Russia and abroad. In Kishineff the police 
discovered the local printing press and preferred this 
time to bring the accused before a Court instead of 
dealing with them administratively. In Konigsberg the 
German police at the instigation of the Russian 
Government arrested and sent for trial nine German 
subjects who were instrumental in secretly transporting 
into Russia literature forbidden there but not in 
Germany. Three of the accused were altogether 
discharged, and six others condemned to imprisonment 
for various terms not exceeding three months, the 
time of their preliminary arrest being deducted from 
these terms. The trial created general indignation 
throughout Germany where the literature incriminated 
circulates freely and legally. The condemned appealed 
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to the higher Imperial Court, and the case is yet to 
come on again. In Russia all the accused were 
condemned to Siberia without appeal. 



(8.) THE SOCIALISTS-REVOLUTIONISTS AND 
"THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION." 

This party differs from the Social-Democrats more 
in the methods of attaining the] emancipation of the 
labour classes, than in the ultimate socialistic ideals. 
In its manifesto, published in 1902, under the title 
"Our problems" the Socialists-Revolutionists say: 

" Our chief object is to reorganize Society on the 
principles of socialism, which alone can lead to the 
realisation in practical life of the ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. . . . We must however always 
bear in mind that we live under a despotic and 
absolute government which crushes the slightest attempt 
to criticise the present state of things. A struggle 
against this government absolutism is therefore inevit- 
able, as the attainment of political freedom must 
precede economic emancipation." 

As to the methods of this struggle, the party 
openly states their conviction that Autocracy supported 
as it is only by physical force will yield only to 
physical force, and therefore it is necessary to organize 
the people at large to rise en masse, as well as to 
resort to secret systematic acts of terrorism directed 
against the most pernicious and influential supporters 
of the despotic rigime. Terrorism, in the opinion of 
the party, disorganises the forces of the enemy, shatters 
in the eyes of the people the belief in his invincibility, 
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encourages the more combative spirits, and finally is 
an absolute necessity to a secret revolutionary organiza- 
tion in its self-defence against spies, or traitors 
amongst themselves. 

In pursuance of its objects the party of Socialists- 
Revolutionists have formed a special section under 
the name of "Boevaya Organ izazia" — The Fighting 
Organization — whose mission it is to carry out the 
execution of all those persons whom the party has 
condemned to death for particular acts of cruelty and 
as an intimidation to others. Since the formation of 
the "Fighting Organization" a whole series of sensa- 
tional political assassinations and attempts has already 
taken place. Thus on the 2nd of April, 1902, the 
Russian Minister of the Interior, Sipiaguin, was shot 
at and killed in the Maryinsky Palace by a young 
student, BalmashefF. On the 29th of July of the same 
year an attempt was made in KharkofF upon the life 
of the Governor, Prince Obolensky, now the new 
Governor-General of Finland. On the 6th of May, 1903, 
in Ufa, the Governor, General Bogdanovitch, was shot 
in the public gardens amidst many promenaders, the 
assassins, however succeeding in escaping. Besides in 
April and May, 1902, preparations were made for the 
assassination of the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
M. Pobiedonostseff. All these assassinations and attempts 
at assassination have been committed by members of 
"The Fighting Organization/' as the official indictment 
at the recent Gershuni trial tells us, and as the accused 
themselves admitted. The young M. Pokotiloff who 
was killed by the accidental explosion of his own 
bomb in the North Hotel, St. Petersburg, and finally 
the young student, Sazonoff, the assassin of the late 
Minister of the Interior, M; Plehvej were both as is 
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now pretty well established members of "The Fighting 
Organization," which on the latter occasion has even 
issued a proclamation justifying the deed. This docu- 
ment is dated from St. Petersburg, July 29th, and is 
"An appeal to the citizens of the civilised world." 
The Times, the Standard, and many other papers have 
already given it wide publicity, and I reproduce here 
only its chief passages. The execution of Plehve was 
decided upon, as the document states : 

"1. Because it was he who, twenty years ago, 
'caused our brothers of 'The Will of the People' to be 
walled up in the cells of the fortresses of Saint Peter 
and Paul and of Schlusselburg, and made them the 
objects of such persecution, contrary even to the laws 
of the Muscovite Empire, that they died by dozens of 
privation and madness, caused by an existence worse 
than that of Dante's infernal regions.' 

"2. Because it was he who, having become the 
omnipotent tyrant of Russia, revived and aggravated 
the policy of unheard-of reprisals against the intellectual 
workmen and peasants— in a word, against all who live, 
think, and suffer in Russia. 

"3. Because it was he who, seeking to oppose the 
rising tide of the revolution, sought to encourage 
hatred between the various nationalities of the Empire, 
and to oppose them one against the other. 

"4. Because it was he who sought to organize the 
International police throughout all the civilised countries 
of Europe, and who had dared lay snares in Italy, 
Prance, and Germany for the Russian revolutionaries 
who had escaped the claws of the Muscovite eagle. 
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"5« Because it was lie who, constantly pursuing 
his policy of 'diversion, 9 used all his influence with the 
Czar to provoke the war with Japan, and thus throw 
the unhappy country into one of the most disastrous 
adventures history has ever known, sacrificing thereby 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of young men, and 
thousands of millions of roubles, the product of the 
superhuman labour of a whole people. 

"It is for all these crimes against the people and 
the fatherland, against civilization and humanity, that 
Viatcheslaf Plehve was condemned to death and executed 
by the fighting committee of the association/' 

The document ends with the following statement :— 

" The necessary violence of our methods of combat 
should not hide from any one the truth. We reprove 
absolutely, as did our heroic predecessors of 'The Will 
of the People,* a terrorist policy in countries that are 
free. But in Russia, where, owing to the reign of 
despotism, no open political discussion is possible, 
where there is no redress against the irresponsibility of 
absolute power throughout the whole bureaucratic 
organization, we shall be obliged to fight the violence 
of tyranny with the force of revolutionary right." 

The "Socialists- Revolutionists" have sixteen duly 
constituted Committees and twenty-six local "Groups" 
in the chief towns of Russia, with secret printing presses 
and itinerant agents who spread millions of various 
publications among all classes of the population. Last 
spring an auxiliary organization was formed in New 
York, which is since spreading widely among all 
classes of Russian emigrants in the United States. 
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The official organ of the party is published in Russian 
under the title " Revolutionary Russia/' a bulky and 
well informed periodical of which 50 issues have appeared 
up to the present. Besides, the party issues a popular 
periodical under the title: "The People's Cause." The 
printing or publishing address is not given, but all 
communications may be addressed c/o H. N. Aimsford, 
Esq., ii t Brunswick Square, London, W.C. Within the 
last year the party started another periodical in the 
French language under the title : "La Tribune Russe," 
edited by E. Roubanovitch and published at 50, Rue 
Lhomond, Paris, V. Of this periodical 19 issues have 
already appeared containing a mass of information, 
and frequently secret documents and circulars of the 
Russian Government. " La Tribune Russe " has recently 
started also a special " Rapid Service Bulletin " of 
which 26 numbers have so far appeared dealing with 
events of the hour. 



(9.) THE GEORGIANS. 

To the Russian militant revolutionary organizations 
belong also various groups of the Caucasian Georgians, 
who issue their official organ "Sakartvelo" in Paris, 
whence it is transported in large quantities to the 
Caucasus. Last April a numerously attended Conference 
of Georgians was held in Geneva, who resolved that 
" not by peaceful and legal but only by revolutionary 
means and armed resistance" Georgia can hope to 
obtain its Autonomy, and freely federate with other 
Russian nationalities. The Conference therefore passed 
a resolution expressing its readiness to help all 
oppositional and revolutionary parties fighting against 
the common foe — Russian autocratic despotism: As 
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most of the Caucasian tribes are of warlike habits 
and well armed, the Georgian revolutionists present a 
formidable force perhaps more dangerous than that 
which can be recruited from the more numerous but 
peaceable Russian peasantry. 



(10.) THE TOLSTOYANS AND OTHER GROUPS. 

This sketch would be incomplete without a word 
about various oppositional and revolutionary forces 
scattered all over Russia and in many places abroad 
in isolated small groups, which however in their 
aggregate go a long way to swell the flood destined 
to sweep away and disintegrate the present consolidated 
power of Autocratic Russia. Amongst these forces 
Tolstoy and the Tolstoyans occupy a unique and 
commanding position. For however strongly Tolstoy 
may argue against the ethics and expediency of using 
violent revolutionary methods for the overthrow of the 
unbearable yoke of Czarism, and however eloquently 
and persuasively he may prove the only rational way 
of salvation to be by everyone perfecting himself 
individually and simply desisting passively from 
participation in military service and other evils of 
the existing rigime^ no other Russian now or before 
has so much exposed before the world at large the 
iniquities of the Russian State system. Indeed no one 
else has so fired our imagination by pictures of cruelty 
and horrors, and roused the deepest indignation 
against their authors, as the same good, wise, and 
loving, though sometimes very unpractical prophet of 
Yasnaya Poliana, though he is frequently attacked by 
revolutionists in their blindness and failure to 
appreciate their common friend and supporter. I opine 
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that Tolstoy would scarcely have launched as some new 
doctrine and revelation, his sermons of non-resistance, 
by physical force, to the powers that be, and recom- 
mended the efficacy of passive resistance alone, had he 
spent even one year in England and regularly attended 
churches, chapels, or open air meetings. He would 
then have learned that clergymen, ministers, and 
all kinds of evangelical preachers have been expound- 
ing these very same doctrines to grown up people 
and Sunday scholars alike for generations and centuries, 
nay from the very introduction of Christianity into 
these islands. Tolstoy has repeatedly opposed the 
revolutionary methods simply on the ground that the 
Czar commands an immense army and police force, 
which are bound to crush any rebellion, though at 
other times Tolstoy himself points out that the army 
and even the police are recruited from the people 
themselves and serve the Czar against their own kith 
and kin from sheer ignorance, from which the revo- 
lutionists do their best to raise them as a preparatory 
work. History also teaches us that crowned despotism 
has everywhere yielded only to physical force, to armed 
revolutions, or to the fear of such. However, in spite 
of Tolstoy's anti-revolutionary utterances, his writings 
have certainly de facto revolutionized the whole trend 
of Russian thought, and undermined the foundations 
of the Russian Church and State system to a degree 
unattained by the writings or deeds of any of the 
most desperate revolutionists. Besides, I am inclined 
to share the opinion of the uneducated peasant-sectarian 
quoted before, that Tolstoy's preaching never to use 
force against force and to content oneself with the 
moral effect of passive resistance, must not be taken 
as meant seriously. Anyhow, here is what a Russian 
Mend of mine, staying at the time of the assassination 
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of Plehve at the Tolstoy colony, Christchurch, England, 
wrote to me on that occasion: — 

" Even in such a nest of Tolstoyans as this colony, 
the assassination of Plehve met with no expression of 
regret, and among the younger members it was even 
hailed as a truly joyful (istinno radostnoe) event." 

It is therefore quite evident that even if Tolstoy 
personally is sincerely against the use of force even in 
self-defence, his followers have their own views on this 
point, and in my opinion must be classed not only 
among the purely oppositional elements, but amongst 
those forces which go to foster revolution. Anyhow, 
the Tolstoyans adopt revolutionary tactics in their 
practical work, for they secretly smuggle their literature 
into Russia on a large scale, and in doing so they 
actively, and not only passively, come into conflict with 
Russian law officers, who must be deceived in one way 
or another from the moment the forbidden literature 
reaches the Russian frontier and during all the time 
of its secret circulation in Russia. 

The Tolstoyan movement has numerous centres in 
Russia and all over the world, its chief headquarters 
being at present in England. Near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, there was founded a few years ago the Whiteway 
colony which is attracting universal attention among 
socialists and communists as a practical attempt to 
realise in an uncompromising manner the ideal of a 
human brotherly community kept together not by 
bonds of law, but by the inner spiritual ties of love, 
sympathy, and care for one another's needs. The 
colonists have on several occasions come into conflict 
with the English law, refusing to pay taxes, burying 
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their dead in their own way, claimed to be more 
scientific, etc. In Russian affairs however the Whiteway 
colonists do not take an active interest, there being 
in fact few Russians among them, the majority 
consisting of English and of some other nationalities. 

The other and chief Tolstoyan colony is situated 
in Christen urch, Hants, '.England, founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Tchertkoff, exiled from Russia for their co- 
operation with Tolstoy in aiding the persecuted 
Doukhobortsi and other sectarians. Here a splendidly 
equipped printing press has been established, and an 
enormous mass of literature of all kinds published in 
Russian and* English, circulating all over the world. 
A periodical, "Svobodnoe Slovo," — The Free Word- 
is issued irregularly, eleven numbers having appeared 
thus far. It is chiefly an exponent of Tolstoism, 
opposes the revolutionary party, attacks bitterly 
religious dogmatism, and exposes the intolerance of 
all existing creeds. It only fails to realise its own 
intolerance and defiance of its opponents, religious or 
political, arrogating, as it does, to itself the sole 
possession of truth, reason, and righteousness with the 
faith of a Salvation Army lassie. However, this 
intolerant and narrow-minded anti-dogmatic dogmatism 
is unhappily a common feature of all other, even the 
most advanced political or religious reformers whose 
zeal seems to carry them away. The Tolstoyans, too, 
are only human, and their shortcomings recede into 
the shade in the light of the noble work to which 
they are devoting their whole lives. 

Besides the Tolstoyans, there are various Russian 
non-party groups or individuals carrying on an 
independent campaign against Russian Autocracy. 
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"The Political Red Cross Society" is a non-party 
organization, helping political prisoners of all shades 
of opinion. Prince P. Kropotkin issues a periodical 
in Russian, "Khlieb ee Volia,"— Bread and Freedom- 
advocating anarchistic communism. Vladimir Bourtzeff 
publishes the " Narodovoletz, ,, — The People's Will — and 
the historical periodical, "Builoe," — The Past. George 
Koukline, in Geneva, is an independent publisher 
of various Russian revolutionary literature. M. 
SkwortzofF publishes in Geneva the periodical, 
"The Realist." F. Gottheiner, publisher, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, issues Russian works interdicted in 
Russia. Numerous Russian libraries, practically centres 
and meeting places for Russians of various political 
parties, are scattered in almost all the university towns 
of Austria, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
other countries where Russians congregate for study. 
In England, many Russian political organizations 
issue various publications in several languages, one 
group conducting the English periodical, " Free Russia," 
the official organ of the English " Society of Friends 
of Russian Freedom," of which Dr. R. Spence Watson 
is the President. This Society, during the fifteen 
years of its existence, has done good work in spreading 
information about Russia, exposing the iniquities of 
her political rSgime, and helping to enlist the 
sympathies and in numerous cases also material support 
of the English-speaking world, for the work of 
Russian Constitutional reformers. Finally, I may be 
allowed to mention my own humble labours in this 
country in the same direction during the last fourteen 
years, and my monthly "Anglo- Russian," now in the 
eighth year of its existence, and not identified with 
any particular party, but ever ready to help them all, 
no matter their pet theories and specific politics, if 
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only they work for reform and freedom. For I firmly 
believe that in the wheel of pr o gr e ss all spokes are 
necessary, all opinions lead to the elucidation of the 
truth, and that it is only the fool who is always 
righteous in his own eyes, and cannot admit either 
truth or honesty of purpose in his opponent. 
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VI. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 

The questions will now naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader: What, then, is the destiny of 
Russia in the nearest future? How long is the world 
to wait for a radical change in her internal organiza- 
tion, by constitutional reforms either granted from 
above by the autocratic Czar, or forced from below by 
a rising of the people? What will be the effects of 
the Russo-Japanese war upon the course of Russia's 
future history? 

To these questions the foregoing pages giving 
almost all the most important aspects of Russian 
actuality, and a list of the forces at work for a 
radical change, a list rather under-rated than over-rated, 
should serve to some extent as an answer, or at least 
as illuminating material. Let the reader judge for 
himself, and form his own opinion as to how much 
longer Czarism will be able to resist the overwhelming 
internal forces which are arrayed against it, and 
getting more and mere into line of attack. For 
myself, I believe that the days of Czarism are 
numbered, that the Russo-Japanese war, whatever its 
final issues, is driving the last nails into the coffin of 
Muscovite despotism. Russia has been for a long time 
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to all practical intents and purposes a financial bank- 
rupt. For a State which cannot exist by its own 
means, cannot support its own army and navy, cannot 
float loans at home even for such undoubtedly useful 
and commercially skould-be remunerative enterprises as 
railways, but must continue endlessly to borrow abroad 
at usurious rates of interest; a State which cannot 
from its own .resources supply the needs of famine- 
stricken districts, but must rely on foreign charity, on 
grain sent from across the Atlantic by sympathising 
American friends ; a State whose people are the 
poorest in existence, but who have nevertheless to pay 
annually some 300,000,000 roubles of interest alone on 
their national debt, which is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, whilst their productiveness is decreasing; 
a State which floods its internal markets with 
paper money unwarranted by its gold reserve; yes, 
such a State is certainly insolvent financially, as 
it has always been insolvent morally. The Russo- 
Japanese war cannot but intensify this insolvency, in 
fact, it has already brought about numerous bank- 
ruptcies of well-established and leading firms all over 
the empire, has paralyzed everywhere trade and 
commerce, and added millions of unemployed to the 
millions always vainly seeking work even for starvation 
wages; and the effects of the war will be felt even 
more acutely long after its termination. 

But if, on the one hand, the war means the 
financial ruin of the Russian people, on the other 
hand, it means still more the ruin of the prestige and 
artifices by which Czarism has hitherto managed 
to keep its hold upon the nation. The giant who 
was able during centuries to crush his own ignorant 
and benighted people at home showed his helplessness 
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and his feet of clay the moment he came into contact 
with an educated Asiatic people, who had learned the 
ways of Western Europe, and were called to become 
free citizens, and to participate in the management of 
their own affairs. The ocean, which opened its month 
and swallowed most of the Russian Far Eastern fleet, 
has also swallowed the might of Czarism by revealing 
all its rottenness, incapacity and venality. From the 
Yaln and Liao-Yang it was not the Russian nation 
who took to flight before the onslaught of the 
Japanese, but only Russian Autocracy and Bureaucracy, 
moving and acting by a foul and obsolete State 
machinery. The battles on Manchurian soil were in 
reality fought between Tokyo and St. Petersburg, and 
their issue so far was decided many years ago, ever since 
the Mikado entered upon an era of internal regenera- 
tion, progress and liberty, whilst Czar after Czar 
tightened their yoke upon Russia, and forced ignorance 
and darkness upon the people, until Russians learned 
literally to hate and curse their country, to be ashamed 
of their very name, the best patriots praying to heaven 
for the blessing of seeing Russian arms defeated by 
the foreign foe. 

All this is now fully realised in St. Petersburg by 
all thinking Russians, nay, even by the Russian 
soldier, who cannot help making comparisons between 
his condition and the whole conduct of the war by 
his own commanders, and those of his hitherto 
despised foe of a yellow and a heathen race. 
Numerous testimonies are now available from Russian 
sources and foreign witnesses to the effect that the 
Russian army has no heart, no spirit, no real 
patriotism in the whole bloody campaign, not knowing 
for whom or for what they are to fight and to 
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sacrifice their lives and those of their dear ones at 
home. Numerous art the cases in which Russian 
soldiers have deserted their lines and willingly 
surrendered to the Japanese whenever they could do 
so. How others fought under .compulsion practical 
results give the best evidence. 

As to the revolutionary movement, the outbreak 
of hostilities in February last was a signal for its 
increased activity, which is more and more becoming 
intensified in all directions. The Russian Government 
is fully aware of this fact, and in the presence 
of the more dangerous internal foe at home, was 
unable to deplete the central provinces of the troops 
stationed there for domestic needs, and to send them 
to the front, in spite of Gen. Kouropatkin's repeated 
and urgent appeals for an army of half a million, 
without which he cannot take the offensive, or even 
simply defend himself. The revolutionary movement 
has thus already contributed its share to the collapse 
of Czarism before a foreign foe, and in a greater 
degree than is generally realised. For it is not only 
paralyzing to a certain extent the action of the 
Government at home, but it has also largely 
demoralised— or rather indeed enlightened— the army at 
the front, amongst which anti-war proclamations have 
been diligently spread by Russians, as well as by 
Japanese. The latter have declared that they are not 
fighting against the Russian people, but against the 
Russian irresponsible Government, and appeal therefore 
to the Russian troops to surrender, promising them 
good treatment, which promise is being fulfilled in all 



Of the influence of revolutionary ideas upon the 
Russian army at the theatre of war we have a most 
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authoritative testimony by his eminence, the Bishop of 
Pereyaslavl, Innocent, who resided at Dalny at the 
outbreak of the war. In number 5 of "The Bulletin 
of the Brotherhood of the Greek-Orthodox Church in 
China" he gives a terrible description of the general 
demoralisation of the Russian colonies in Manchuria, 
and concurs in the foreign opinion which likens the 
new Russian towns to Sodom and Gomorrah. We are 
told that four-fifths of soldiers treated medically suffer 
from a certain contagious disease, and that Russian 
licentiousness becomes particularly striking in contrast 
to the purer morals of the natives. "There can 
be no doubt," says his eminence, "that the last 
events in the Par East have been caused by the 
disorganization of Russian life and that we have been 
compelled to make great sacrifices, thanks to our own 
general internal dissensions. . . . Observing local 
military life and hearing very frequently how officers 
preach Tolstoy's doctrines about the ethics of war, 
we cannot help wondering how under such conditions 
an army can fulfil its great task. . . . To wear a 
military uniform and be at the same time a disciple of 
Tolstoy is just like one who, having fitted up a ship 
and started for the open sea, discovers that the object 
of his journey is useless." 

The Christian Bishop himself evidently does not share 
the very fundamental Christian doctrine of "peace on 
earth and good-will towards men"; all the more 
important is his statement of fact that many officers 
are imbued with a truer Christian spirit than the official 
representative of the Church. 

The revolutionary movement emanating from Tolstoy 
or from more militant spirits has thus greatly affected 
the course of the war, and is in its turn affected by it, 
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the general misery and ruin caused by the military 
operations straining the nerves and the patience of the 
nation to the uttermost, and making everyone particularly 
sensitive to revolutionary propaganda. 

It is therefore quite evident that the Japanese 
bombs have not only shaken and scattered the Russian 
positions at the seat of war in far-away Manchuria, 
but that they are destined to shake and scatter the 
strongholds of Czarism at home. Japanese searchlights 
have stretched their rays across the whole Asiatic 
Continent and the Urals, [reaching St. Petersburg 
itself, the centre from which darkness and ignorance 
spread all over Russia, After the war Russia cannot 
remain the same that she was before it 
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VII. 

THE FUTURE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 

MOVEMENT 

The Czar's manifesto on the occasion of the birth 
of the Czarevitch granting various clemencies is 
indeed a poor wretched document which disillusioned 
even the most moderate Russian liberals. The 
manifesto manifests once more clearly only one 
fact, that Nicholas II. is utterly unfit to read the 
signs of the time, to realise his position on the edge 
of an active volcano, and to yield while there is yet 
time. It is universally accepted in Russia, in revolu- 
tionary as well as peaceful liberal circles, that a 
Constitution granted from above will not be much 
worth having, that it is bound to be glittering gold 
outside and clay inside, like the toy destined to 
distract the attention and stop the tears of a crying 
baby, even should they spring from real internal pain 
and suffering. But there are no signs whatever that 
Nicholas II. has any serious intentions of granting 
even a toy Constitution to Russia to satisfy at least 
the purely oppositional and bourgeois elements. The 
new Minister of the Interior, Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, 
has openly and repeatedly stated that of any radical 
change in the constitution of the Government there 
can be no question, but that he is personally of 
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liberal ideas, a friend of the Zemstvos, of the Press, 
of the Jews, &c., and will do his best for the welfare of 
the people. Autocracy is thus to remain untouched and 
sacred, but having been overwhelmed and stunned by 
the shots of Balmasheff, Schauman, and the bomb of 
Sazonoff, etc, it now promises to be more benevolent and 
progressive. This is, of course, an old, old story, as there 
never existed a tyranny which did not profess benevolence 
and affection for its victims. The new Governor-General 
of Finland, Prince Obolensky, a notorious cruel tyrant, 
has too just assured the Finns that the "Czar's heart 
is full of love for them!" (sic.) Do not these very 
assurances clearly show the horrible condition of a 
nation of 155 millions, whose fate is at the entire mercy 
of one man and his hirelings, who can punish or reward 
according to their personal will and pleasure! Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski repeats the old adage that a Con- 
stitution in Russia is impossible at present because the 
people are not yet ripe for it. In Poland and Finland 
Czarism has abolished the existing Constitution evidently 
because it found the people too ripe for it. Who 
then is to tell us the exact moment, as in the boiling 
of an egg t when the 135 millions of Russians will be 
neither under-ripe nor over-ripe, but just ripe for a 
Constitution? Surely not under the darkened rays of 
absolute Autocracy will the fruit of liberty ever ripen, 
and it is not the Autocracy which will be in any 
haste to inform us that the moment of ripening is nigh. 

The kind words and assurances uttered by the new 
Minister of the Interior may perhaps appease some 
half-hearted liberals, but it is positively certain that 
they will have no pacifying effect whatever upon all 
those who firmly believe in the utter incompatability 
of absolute autocracy with the welfare and progress of 
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the people. If the Czar sincerely wants to help the 
people, one thing only is wanted, and nothing less and 
nothing more, viz., to leave them alone to help 
themselves, which of course is impossible without 
the abrogation of his own absolute power and 
prerogatives. History, however, does not supply us 
with a single example of a virtuous monarch voluntarily 
yielding his power to the people, and there is no ground 
whatever to believe that Nicholas II. is capable of 
turning over a new leaf in history. 

It may then well be predicted that the revolutionary 
movement which is more and more spreading in width 
and depth all over the empire, will sooner or later, like 
a river in the spring, overflow its present borders, 
and defy all artificial barriers in its way. How soon 
this elemental torrent may break out will depend, not 
on the efforts of those who are trying to stem its 
tide, but on the sagacity, devotion, and unanimity of 
those who are doing their best to swell the flood to 
overflowing. The revolutionary movement in Russia, 
as we have seen, has now become a political factor 
which disorganises Czarism both in its foreign and 
domestic policy, at the seat of war, and at home, 
where for nearly two months after the assassination 
of the minister Plehve it was impossible to find some- 
one fit or willing to step into the dangerous vacancy. 
If Russian constitutionalists and revolutionists have 
thus far achieved no greater successes, the reason 
lies not in the lack of their numerical strength which 
is overwhelming, but in the weakness of their own 
internal organization, in their numerous divisions 
amongst themselves, in the intolerance towards one 
another prevailing amongst the leaders of various 
sections, not allowing of any concerted general action 
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that would prove of enormous moral weight and 
power, as well as a saving of time, material means, 
and personal energies. Rnssian constitutionalists 
have not jet learned the elementary practical truth 
that "unity is strength," especially in the face of a 
foe so gigantically organized, disciplined, and central- 
ised. A few voices now and again did appeal to all 
the oppositional elements to unite for the common 
cause, but such voices were far between, and the 
petty differences of opinion were considered too great to 
allow them to come to a common understanding. 

As occupying quite an independent position, the 
"Anglo-Russian" commenced last January a series of 
articles in Russian pointing out the folly of internal 
dissensions and quarrels between various reform and 
political associations, which may be likened to hunters 
quarrelling about the division of the skin of a bear 
who is at large far away, and as yet beyond the 
reach of any of them. The articles evidently had 
some effect, and led to replies from a number of 
leaders mostly supporting the idea of a federation of 
all the forces of the opposition. 

Since then several political organizations have 
already federated into one union, though quite inde- 
pendently from the scheme launched in the " Anglo- 
Russian." The leaders of other organizations presenting 
various national or purely economic class interests, are 
also becoming more and more conscious of the 
necessity of shelving, at least for a time, the propa- 
ganda of purely socialistic ideas, and struggling for 
the attainment of political emancipation first. When 
these internal dissensions amongst the Russian 
opposition at last become more or less soothed down, 



and the longed-for union of its various forces achieved, 
then will Czarism and Czardom fall, but not until 
then. The united front of the Japanese armies has 
now practically driven out Czarism from its coveted 
places in Manchuria and Korea. This lesson of the 
external foe will surely teach also the internal foe of 
Russian Autocracy to unite equally, and make a 
general assault upon Czarism at home. Already there 
are many signs that this lesson is being seriously 
learned, and with one possible result in the nearest 
future. The world at large must thus be prepared 
for more political convulsions, shocks, and destructive 
eruptions, destined to remodel and regenerate the 
Land of Seething Volcanoes. 
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APPENDIX. 



BRITON AND RUS. 

(From the article " Our Objects," Anglo-Russian, July, 1897.) 

Our chief aim is to endeavour to remove those 
misunderstandings which at present divide two such 
great nations as the English and the Russians into 
antagonistic camps, suspicious of one another, to 
the detriment of their mutual interests, and the 
interests of the world at large. We are firmly 
convinced that there is no real cause for such 
antagonism — that the natural conditions under 
which both nations exist and labour are such as to 
make them fnatural allies. Each could supply the 
wants of the other — Russia with the inexhaustible 
wealth of her natural resources, England with the 
abundance of her industries and manufactures. 
Taking the proportion of territory to the population 
of Russia into consideration it seems absurd to think 
that the Russian nation, as such, can have any 
interest or desire to increase this territory. On the 
contrary, the nation must object most strongly to 
any such attempts on the part of its Government. 
Would not any man possessing a comfortable bed 
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decline the offer of half-a-dozen more beds for his 
personal use? Would he not reply: "My little 
body I can stretch out quite comfortably on the one 
bed already at my disposal, the other half-dozen 
beds would not only be quite useless to me, but even 
harmful. Give the beds to those who have none." 

Heretical as this view will no doubt seem to 
politicians and diplomatists, and revolutionary as it 
will be declared by those who believe themselves to 
be the heavenly-appointed guides of the destinies of 
the Russian people, it will be the task of The Anglo- 
Russian to prove that it is the correct view by 
irrefutable facts and statistics, and thus stimulate 
the most cordial relations between the two nations, 
based not only on their mutual confidence and 
esteem, but also on the solidarity of their interests. 

On this side, in England, we feel sure an 
attempt to effect a real entente cordiale with 'Russia 
can meet but with the heartiest approval of all 
parties, and of all shades of political and religious 
opinion. As to Russia, we feel none the less 
convinced that it is to her vital interest in every 
respect to accept English friendship, and allow 
English enterprise and influence a wider scope in 
her vast empire, where industry and manufacture 
are in their infancy, and whose untold natural 
resources are yet almost untouched. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is no secret that the Russian nation has 
no free hand in the management of its own affairs ; 
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in fact, can raise no voice, can express no opinion 
r can make no move not only in matters of foreign 

relations and international policy, but even in the 
I smallest concern of its own everyday life. Hence 

| the great problem of all who would delight in seeing 

the two greatest nations of the world united in bonds 
i of sincere mutual friendship is, first of all, to help 

the Russians to become a free nation, with insti- 
tutions and a Government representing its real 
needs, its real aspirations, its real will and desire. 
For the real truth is that, as long as the Russian 
nation remains fettered by an irresponsible 
j autocracy, which systematically suppresses all 

} x manifestations of the national will, so long will any 

true Anglo-Russian alliance be impossible. 

The Anglo-Russian makes bold to claim to be a 
voice coming from the heart of the Russian people, 
and will represent the interests and sentiments of 
Russia at large, as distinguished from those of the 
handful of the official and ruling class. It will 
make loudly heard the public opinion of Russia 
condemned to silence in the country itself. 

We will advocate with all our might the sacred 
cause of Freedom of Conscience, without which no 
true religion, no true civilisation are possible. The 
cause of the persecuted Russian Nonconformists — 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and others — will, there- 
fore, occupy our closest attention, and have our 
warmest sympathy and support. We will encourage 
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all legal and legitimate schemes and practical means 
tending to raise the Russian people from their 
terrible state of ignorance, degradation and poverty 
— at the same time pointing out the dangers of all 
ill-calculated steps which are the natural outcome 
of indignation and despair. 

Apart from its purely humanitarian character 
The Anglo-Russian will be devoted to the interests 
of Trade and Commerce between both countries, 
believing, as we do, that new and greater possibilities 
for the development of commercial enterprise will 
be opened as soon as a new era of a free civilisation 
dawns for the Russian nation. 

The Anglo- Russian, however, will frequently 
outstep the boundaries indicated by its name, and 
welcome in its pages all subjects of general interest 
tending to the advancement of the human race. 
Thus Religion, Science, Literature, Art, Peace 
Movements, Labour Questions, etc., will be dealt 
with as occasion occurs, and in a spirit of toleration 
and respect for the opinions of opponents — for we 
believe it has been the explicit plan of the Creator 
to make us all different in body, mind and taste, and 
that it will retiain so to all eternity, and that it is 
good that it should be so. 

With this brief outline of our objects, we launch 
our little monthly into the ocean of publicity. 
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8th Tear of Pablieation. 

"THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN" 

(Edited by Jaakopp Prbi<ookbr). 

Looking forward to the time 

" When the War Drum throbs no longer, and the Battle 
Flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World." 

Seeks to spread an accurate knowledge of internal 
affairs and events in Russia, and their bearing upon 
international policy; Voices Russian Public Opinion 
condemned to silence in the country itself; Advo- 
cates Civil and Religious liberty and Universal 
Peace and Brotherhood ; Aspires to the attainment 
of just laws for both sexes alike. 

"The Anglo-Russian " deals with: Com- 
merce ; Political, Religious and Social News ; 
Literature ; Art ; Music ; Reports of Meetings and 
Societies; Humanitarian and Peace Movements; 
Biographies ; Stories ; Wit and Humour ; &e. 

"The Anglo-Russian" is an independent 
organ not identified with any political party or 
religious denomination, and is open to all sincere 
opponents. 

Friends and sympathisers are earnestly asked to 
do their best to make "The Anglo-Russian " 
widely known by canvassing for subscribers, by 
asking for the paper at bookstalls and newsagents, 
and by any other means in their power. Specimen 
copies will be sent post free. 
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"The Anglo-Russian" is published on the 
first day of each month. Subscription 1/6 per 
annum, post free. Single copies ijd. 

Subscriptions are annual, from January to 
January. Subscribers at any other date will receive 
all back numbers, if available. 

PUBU8HIM0 AMD EDITORIAL OFFICES, 

SI Paternoster 8qu**e, London, B.C. 



The PreiM on the Editor** Work mnd Aim. 

Mr. Prelooker is now casting about to found a journal 
for promoting the general reformation in Russia, and, 
withal, a better understanding between the two nations. 
* Do you approve my scheme ? ' he asks. Why of course 
we do; ana the splendid energy and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Prelooker seem to fit him pre-eminently for the task. ..." 
—Daily Chronicle, 

" Mr. Prelooker is now in this country the Secretary of 
a Society which has been formed in London for the pro- 
motion of Russian Reform. The scheme includes the 
establishment of a newspaper, by which it is hoped to 
bring two great peoples to know more about each other 
than they do. Therein he has our most cordial sympathy. 
. . ." — Daily Telegraph, 

'* ' The Anglo-Russian ' shows a praiseworthy desire to 
help on the brotherhood of nations, and more particularly 
to promote friendly intercourse between Russia and this 
country. To this end it gives its English readers much 
information— of a solid, perhaps, rather than entertaining 
character— concerning things Russian. We also gather 
from a corner devoted to Wit and Humour that there is a 
primitive simplicity about the Russian comic paper that 
is very soothing to the jaded mind." — Daily Chronicle. 

"It is with great pleasure, indeed, that we hail the 
advent of such a journal as ' The Anglo-Russian/ "^Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta). 
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' The Anglo- Russian ' should meet with support from 
all peace-loving men and women."— Newcastle Daily 
Leader. 

" A curious and not uninteresting paper, with a most 
praiseworthy object."— The late Sir Walter Besant in The 
Queen. 

"The current copy of 'The Anglo- Russian ' (Nov., 
1897) contains some excellent reading. . . . The arguments 
set forth have the merit of clearness, conciseness, and con- 
viction."— -Journal of Commerce (Liverpool). 

" Those who are interested in the political and religious 
emancipation of the Russian people will be enlightened by 
studying the pages of 'The Anglo-Russian.'" — Northern 
Enstgn (Wick). 

" The whole tone of the journal, though vigorous, is 
reasonable and iair."—Pullen's Kent Argus. 

"Generally contains something original and interest- 
ing."— Bournemouth Guardian. 

"That bright little monthly, 'The Anglo-Rnssian,' 
which is written in crisp idiomatic English." — Edinburgh 
Evening News. 

"All very charming and idealistic. The journal is 
decidedly interesting." — The Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

"The movement is a noble one, and commands con- 
gratulation." — The Bristol Mercury. 

" It is possible there may be room for such a paper, and 
if it gives us plenty of the inwardness of Russian news, it 
will find plenty of readers." — The Weekly Sun. 

"There would be a short shrift for the Russian who 
during the past few days has been selling in Fleet Street 
'The Anglo- Russian '—a paper bitterly opposed to the 
' Humanitarian Czar ' — if he attempted to dispose of the 
paper in St. Petersburg. A long holiday in Siberia would 
probably be his fate. The articles, however, simply protest 
against the tyranny of the Russian Government towards 
the peasants."— The Morning Leader. 

" There seems no reason why the Lion and the Bear 
should not eventually lie down together in all amity and 
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peace ; and the need for the reform and progress, intellec- 
tual and religions, of the Russian people is heavy indeed, 
so that the enterprise has our cordial sympathy." — Science 
Siftings. 

" 'The Anglo-Russian ' has made a bold bid for sym- 
pathy, and there are few people who will quarrel with the 
aim which it has set before it. We wish the new paper 
well. It chats about many interesting things — Russian 
Wit and Humour, Art, Literature, Sue— Durham Chronicle. 

" As a novelty in journalism with a mission, the venture 
will no doubt secure a fair share of readers. 1 ' — South London 
Observer. 

" A good object truly, and one in which its promoters 
may be heartily wished every success. To begin with they 
have produced a very good paper containing a combination 
of contents well calculated to promote the aim in view." 
John 0' Qroats Journal. 

" We wish it prosperity." — Methodist Times. 

" ' The Anglo-Russian * contains exceedingly temperate 
and well-written articles on Russian economics, politics, 
religion and commerce." — Finchley Free Press. 

" We heartily sympathise with the mission ' The Anglo- 
Russian ' has set before itself, and we wish it long life and 
immense success." — The Millom Gazette. 

" * The Anglo-Russian ' shows us on the title page the 
Lion and the Bear lying down together. . . . Could the 
present autocratic rule be abolished, there would be no 
reason for the two countries to be unfriendly. We wish 
the new venture every success." — Brixton Free Press. 

"'The Anglo- Russian ' gives the following excellent 
and refreshing suggestions as to how Great Britain may 
' defeat Russia in a bloodless war.' The passage is full of 
common sense of the highest order, and the advice ought 
to be practised in the proper direction everywhere, especi- 
ally by Anglo-Saxons of all parts of the world, who are so 
proud just now of possessing all the sense there is on 
earth, and a little more."— The Advocate oj Peace y Boston, 
May, 1901. 
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EHGlilSH OlORKS 

— BY — 

JAAKOFF PRELOOKER. 

fuw,y illustrated, and suitable as a present 

on any Occasion. 

" UNDER THE CZAR AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The Experiences of a Russian Reformer." 

Issued by Messrs. James Nisbet at 7/6, is now offered at 2/6, 

Postage 4d. extra. 

Contents op the Book. 

Publisher's Note. Preface by the Author. Message from a 
well-known Russian Author. 

I. — Childhood and Education : Rabbi Abraham and 
his family. Jewish schools. A Rabbinical Academy in Slonim. 
The charitable spirit of the Hebrew community. Recruiting: 
for Government schools, and the reason of Jewish objections. 
First cravings for modern knowledge. A plunge in the Dnieper. 
A successful examination. 

II. — In a Royal College : Russifying the Jews. Ortho- 
doxy reconciled Nocturnal conspiracies. The copying and 
reading; of an interdicted book. A search by the police. Treat- 
ment of students. Victims of neglect. A night demonstration. 
Official loyalty and concealed hatred. Plans for the future. 

III. — The Formation of New Israel: In Odessa. The 
Jewish community. Christian and Jewish antagonism. First 
reading of the Gospel. The key-note of Israel's reformation. 
Paving the way. Some cardinal points. Christian sympathy. 
Fresh trials and persecutions. Agitation among the Jews. 
Abandoned. 



I 
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IV,— The Attitude of the Government: A treacherous 
poller. Rejected complaints. Remarkable utterances of a 
Greek Orthodox Priest. Introduction to the Minister of the 
Interior and Prince Kantakusen Speransky. Persecutions 
renewed. A modern Sanhedrin. Obscurantism exposed. 
The book " New Israel." Russian and Jewish reviews. Jaakoff 
Gordin and the " BibJeixt" 

V.— In Odessa Prison as a Prisoner's Guest : My friend, 
Adam Bialoveski. Outwitting- a Gendarme. Visits to the 
prison. Exiled without trial. Bialoveski's character. Who 
is the real Nihilist? 

VI.— Difficulties of the Work : A vexatious grant. The 
Dvornik, or domestic spy. His duties and wretchedness. His 
political and religious significance. The servant -master. A 
twopence-worth loyalty. Tribulations. Uninvited guests. 
Character of the meetings. 

VII.— Difficulties of the Work in the Villages : Russian 
laws. By whom and for whom are they made? Publicity in 
Russia and in England. With an Englishman in a Russian 
village. Arrested. Scene in the village court. The saving 
influence of a seasonable compliment. Futility of persecution. 



VIII.- The Established Church and the Great Rascol : 
Historical coup fatiL The political aspect of the Nonconformist 
movement. Persecution. The doctrine of celibacy, and the 
position of women and children. Spread of the movement, 
women propagandists. The case of Ivanova and Kosloff. 
Dangerous sects. The Skopzi and Podpolniki. 

IX. — Modern Rationalistic Sects : The emancipation of 
the serfs and resulting movements. The teachings of Pushkin 
and Sukhanoff. Kxenia Kusmina and her " Apostles." The 
anarchist doctrines of Shiskin and his remarkable career. 
The Stranniki, or Wanderers. The Shaloputi, their commu- 
nistic organisation and family life. The Subbotnild, or the 
"Jewishheresy." 

X. — The Molocans and the Stuodists : German influence. 

Origin and development of the Molocans. Principles and 
personal character. Marriage customs and family life. Perse- 
cution and emigration. A Besyeda. Itinerant propagandists. 
Talmudism and Molocanism confronted. 

XI.— The Stundists: Difficulties of exact information. 

Reputed origin. The Church Militant, and a Stundist way of 
interpreting the Bible. Doctrines and ethics. Opposition to 
War. Character and habits. Spread of the movement. A 
memorable conference. Barbarous persecutions. Two laws 
for the poor and the rich. Tolstoy and Stundism. Personal 
acquaintance. Baleban, a Stundist preacher. Meetings in 
Odessa and in the neighbourhood. On the '* I4mans." Hand- 
shaking, or "Scorn not the slightest word or deed." A Scottish 
traveller in Russia disgusted . The"prosely tisinglmeans of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Greek Orthodox Churches. 
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XII. — The Story of the Dukhobortsi : Tolstoy's appeal in 
the Times. Quaker influence and doctrines. Wholesale exiles 
from the Crimea. Flourishing settlements in the Caucasus. 
A religious revival and Government interference. Militarism 
in Russia. " Away with Arms 1 " Arrests, floggings, massacres, 
and expulsions. The Middle Age and modern inquisitors. 

XIII.— Ups and Downs. A Breath of Liberty. The Final 
Blow : Discontented schoolmasters. Arrests. Two public 
lectures. Gathering of clouds. Official smiles and frowns. 
A break -down and visit to Germany. Professor Dr. Strack. 
Frau Una Morgenstern. Further activity. Second break- 
down and visit to Vienna. Struggle with the Censorship in 
Austria. The Cause of Woman. The wandering of six MSS. 
The Russian "Avos," and second visit to St. Petersburg. A 
gentle Prince. The Muscovite Torquemada. Abandon all hope. 
Troubles in the school. A missing button. An Inspector of 
Schools on kissing. A cruel blow. The final blow. Touching 
faithfulness and devotion. NekrasofPs picture of Russia. 

XIV.— Under Queen Victoria : Dreams of Eneland. 
British sympathy and hospitality. The marvellous influence 
of freedom. Some impressions. Why should the British help 
the Russians in their struggle for freedom? Unbending 
autocracy, or, what is to be expected from the Czar? The 
desirability and possibility of an Anglo-Russian alliance. 
Prince Mestchersky on the Anglophobia of official Russia. 
The real sentiments of National Russia. The farce of Russia 
in Bulgaria and Armenia. The crime of the French Republic 
against the Russian nation. Autocracy, the greatest danger 
to the peace of Europe. A practical scheme to combat the evil , 
and a new periodical. Cowper's noble message to the British 
nation. 

Appendix. — Rabbi Shalom on the Shores of the Black Sea : 
Making acquaintance. The Hidden Jewel. Letters from a 
Siberian exile. Russian Censorship. A Hebrew poem. Subjects 
of Lectures. Testimonials and Press Notices. The Status of 
Woman in the five great religions. The Society for the 
Promotion of Russian Reformation. , 

Full-Page Illustrations : The Author in National Costume. 

Facsimile of the Odessa "Maiak." A Peasant's Cottage. 

Southern Russians. Count Tolstoy. Russian Police, Chief and 

Subordinates. " The Jewel," illustration by Deputy-Inspector- 

: General Dr. Scott-Lauder, R.N. The Author in European 

Costume. 

Illustrations in Text : Rabbi Abraham Prelooker. M. 
Golovtchiner iu Volunteer Uniform. M. Durnovo, Minister of 
the Interior. Dr. Benjamin Portugaloff. The all powerful 
" Dvornik," or domestic spy. A cab-driver. Teaching Staff of 
our School. Frau Lin a Morgenstern. M. Pobiedonostseff, 
Procurator of the Holy Synoa. Pupils of our School. The 
Poet, N. A. Nekrasoff. "From Darkness to Light,". (illus- 
\ tration by Mrs. Scott-Lauder-Thompson. " The'.Truth encased 

f and hidden," illustration by Dr. Scott -Lauder. Facsimile of 

the Author's MSS. as crossed out by the Press Censor's pencil. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

44 The title might at first tempt one to expect from the 
anthor a stirring story of military or diplomatic adventure. 
. . . But the tale that he tells us, though not of a 
military kind, is almost equally stirring. . . . The 
story is told by him in choice English— for he seems to be a 
tremendous linguist — with a skill at once vigorous and 
vivid. It is, indeed, long since we have come across such 
an interesting portrayal of the insuperable difficulties 
which attend upon all attempts at intellectual and religious 
progress in Russia. . . . Those who cannot read the 
novels of Count Tolstoy had better turn to the narrative of 
Mr. Prelooker."— Daily Chronicle. 

" The book is exceedingly interesting. *— Daily Tele- 
graph. 



"It has the essential merits of being well written, 
interesting, and marked by a broad and earnest tone. . . . 
The book . . . contains much that is of real interest 
relating to Russian life and manners. His story of his 
struggles to obtain education, and his college experience is 
in every way a valuable contribution in the annals of the 

¥ursuit of knowledge under difficulties and opposition, 
he lines of his present teaching will not lack approval 
among the wise and good of many schools of thought." — 
Scotsman. 

" A. book which should be purchased as a work of 
reference on things Russian, as well as for its intrinsic 
charm as an autobiography."— Academy, 

"It is intensely interesting, and full of the writer's 
indomitable pluck, showing the stuff of which reformers, 
and Russian reformers especially, ought to be made." — 
North British Daily Mail. 

"Ganz originell. . . . Das Buch ist aus Selbster- 
lebtem in Russland, Deutschland und England enstanden 
und mit Bildnissen reich geschmuckt." — Deutsche 
Hausfrauen-Zeitung, Berlin. 

" Romantic career. . . . Thrilling narrative. . . . 
This book should evoke the warmest sympathy of the 
British public in the work Mr. Prelooker has undertaken. 
The printing, illustration, and binding are all excellent.* — 
Dundee Advertiser. 
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". . . It is as a picture of life in Russia that this 
work will attract the general reader, and an interest in the 
author's mission cannot but follow. The contrast of life 
under the Czar and under Queen Victoria, as drawn by 
Prelooker, is a most striking one. . . . The story is 
throughout of the deepest interest; his heroic struggle 
against persecution and difficulty elicits the warmest 
admiration." — Liverpool Courier, 

" A remarkable book by a remarkable man."— 2fc(/<w/ 
Witness. 

" This is a fascinating book. . . . Very fresh and 
interesting information is here given of the numerous sects 
which exist among the Russian peasantry." — Methodist 
Times. 

" Mr. Prelooker's record . . . will be appreciated 
not only by the ordinary reader, but will also be gratifying 
to every lover of civil and religious liberty. . . . The 
author displays great courage in persistently pressing 
forward towards the goal. The disappointments and 
difficulties, the failures and successes experienced in the 
propaganda are characteristic of the magnitude of the 
work. . . . The writer handles his subject with skill 
and earnestness, and the hideous suppressions and the spy 
system of government are described with great force. The 
book should be widely read."— Manchester Courier. 

"The New Israelite; 

OR, 

Rabbi Shalom on the Shores of 
the Black Sea." 

A Romantic Narrative from the Life of Russian 
Jews and Nonconformists. 

I/- Net. Postage id. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — Making Acquaintance. 
II.— The Rabbi. 
III. — Sasha and Lena. 

IV.—" Ring out the Old, Ring in the New." 
V. — Rabbi Shalom makes his first wrong step 

in the right direction. 
VI. — A Secret Meeting and a Stranger of Colour. 
VII. — The Loser gains more than the Winner. 
How beliefs are formed. 
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VIII.- Wava to " Shadai-Adonai.'* 
IX— Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. 
X.— Prom Darkness to Light. The Hidden 

Jewel. 
XI.— Doubt and Perplexity. 
XII.— A " New Israel" Sunday School. 
XIII.— Children and their Dresses. 
XIV.— Yartchook and Ponotnareff. Who is my 

Brother? 
XV.— Rabbi Shalom takes leave of his friends. 
XVI.— On the Shores of the Black Sea. 

Illustrations : 

Odessa Port; The House where the New Israelites met; 
Caricature in the " Maiak " ; A New Israel MS. ; A 
Russian Sunday School; Children of Russian Non- 
conformists; Tolstoy's Bust by Gintsburg; Prince 
Boris and Princess Olga Khilkoff ; From Darkness to 
Light ; Handing over the Precious Jewel ; Worshipping 
The Traditional Box ; &c. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Aberdeen Free Press—" The writer, Mr. Prelooker, who 
visited Aberdeen some years ago, is an Anglo-Russian, and 
was for many years actively associated with the reform 
movement in Russia, sympathising alike with the New 
Israel movement and the Stundists and other dissenting 
sects. He writes excellent English, and he gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties under which the agitation for 
reform is carried on in Russia. . • . 

Academy and Literature— "We have seen nothing in 
the way of dedications quite so inclusive as that with 
which Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker sends forth 'The New 
Israelite.' " 

Birmingham Daily Gazette—" . . . Mr. Prelooker 
writes with the authority of a scholar and an earnest 
thinker who has made an exhaustive study of his sub- 
ject. . . ." 

Bristol Mercury — " . . . The author has an imagina- 
tion which in some of its manifestations is reminiscent of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and the book altogether is one of remark- 
able ability, far out of the common run. It is freely illus- 
trated with pictures from Russian life. . . ." 
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Cheltenham Chronicle—" It is an encouraging sign of 
the times to find one who has himself suffered from 
intolerance, which is certainly not the best school for 
charity, preaching a lofty doctrine of wide toleration and 
mutual respect, without the sacrifice of true zeal and 
earnestness, as the best solution of the many religious and 
political difficulties in the way of the spiritual ' federation 
of mankind.' J. Prelooker is a prolific writer who has 
already done useful service . . . and the breadth and 
depth of the writer's toleration is shown by the compre- 
hensive dedication of his book. ... It is a story 
probably founded on fact. . . . Incidentally the book 
draws the veil from many of the arbitrary methods of 
the Russian Government. . . . Needless to say, the 
author shows profound acquaintance with Russian cus- 
toms, Jewish and Christian. ' 

Daily Express—" It is with a phenomenally compre- 
hensive dedication that J. P. sends forth 'The New 
Israelite.' . . ." 

Dublin Daily Express—" This is a singular book but 
worthy of study. . . . The plan adopted — and, cer- 
tainly, with much success— is a narrative at once descrip- 
tive and conversational, the venue being as indicated in 
the title. The author's style is good. . . . 

Eastbourne Times—". . . He beguiles us along 

?leasant paths and secures our interest to the end. . . . 
he volume is beautifully produced." 

The Echo—" The author of ' The New Israelite ' has 
succeeded in ousting the poetic Richard, with his intensely 
humorous dedication to . . ." 

Freeman's Journal—". . . The author writes 
forcibly and with all the enthusiasm of the propagandist 
in a cause in which he has suffered." 

Glasgow Herald—" . . . We must compliment J. P. 
on his English. He is evidently an extraordinary linguist, 
and scatters Yiddish and Russian (fortunately he gives 
translations;, as well as French and German, across his 
pages with the ease of one who can speak all these 
languages. But, apart from his irruptions into strange 
tongues, there is not a sentence in the book that might not 
have been written by an Englishman. . . ." 

Glasgow Weekly Leader—" ... A vivid imagination, 
and a first-rate literary style. Although the author has 
himself been the victim of intolerance, he is most charit- 
able in his outlook. All the characters are powerfully 
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drawn, that of the dignified old Rabbi being particularly 
good. Such a book should be a power for good among the 
classes with whom it deals." 

Harrogate Advertiser—" . . . His choice of English 
is pure ana forceful ; no less remarkable are his linguistic 
accomplishments. The catechism as taught the children 
of the 'New Israelites' will not appeal to the sects and 
dogmas of Great Britain, but it certainly has the merit of 
being intensely broad-minded. As a specimen, we quote 
the following. . • . To students of theology, the book 
opens up new ideas, and even to the ministers of various 
denominations it affords food for reflection. ... It is 
a remarkable book." 

Irish Times (Dublin)—" . . . The figure of the old 
Rabbi, earnest and dignified, is striking and sympathetic, 
especially when contrasted with the two representatives of 
' Young Russia,' or ' New Israel,' Lena and Sasha. The 
story of Sasha is extremely novel and interesting. . . . 
The whole atmosphere of the book makes for toleration 
and charity." 

Kent Argus (Ramsgate) — " The idea of the book is no 
new one ; many of the thoughts it contains have no doubt 
often occurred to thinkers on the subject of religion, but it 
is the first time they have been committed to print in this 
way. . . . The author holds the attention of the reader 
throughout; and a notable point is that although the 
theme is such a controversial one, there is not a line which 
would hurt the susceptibilities of the most enthusiastic 
devotee of any religion. ... It is a broad-minded 
treatise, and worthy of the attention of those who know 
only their own faith, and blindly stumble on in their belief; 
recklessly denouncing others who do not see eye to eye 
with them. . . . One of the most effective chapters is 
that in which the South Sea Islander addresses a New 
Israel meeting, the arguments he adduces being very 
telling." 

Malvetn Advertiser— ". . . It reveals the inwardness 
of a deeply interesting movement, and is written very 
graphically and in excellent English. ... To those 
who can appreciate an intelligent discussion of Universal 
Religion the book will prove most fascinating, and the 
narrative and descriptive powers of the writer clench the 
charm. . . . The book is noteworthy as introducing 
English readers incidentally to phases of life and sentiment 
that will be quite a revelation to not a few. To quote 
plenteously would not be fair to the author, but we will 
quote the word portrait of the Rabbi . . ." 
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Oban Times—" . . . The conversations, the various 
points of argument, social and political, are remarkably 
interesting, and the ultimate conversion of the Rabbi to 
the ' New Israelites ' is certainly a fine tour de force. The 
author writes with conviction and with deep earnestness of 
purpose. The pictures of Russia, as they are here treated, 
open up quite a new field of study. Altogether, this 
unconventional work is calculated to interest the most 
casual reader." 

The Outlook—" Mr. Richard Le Gallienne's notorious 
dedication of a book to 'Two on Earth and Two in 
Heaven' has lost its pride of place; for the author of 
'The New Israelite* has gone one, or rather a few 
hundreds, better. . . . The local colour, so to speak, 
has been ladled out of the Black Sea." 

Pall Mall Gazette—" There should be certainly plenty 
to engage the interest of all parties in a book written by 
one who has tried to found on Slavonic soil a Church with 
the suggestive title of the ' New Israel.' " 

Scotsman — '*' This volume is both curious and interest- 
ing . . . and has in it much to repay the study of 
everyone interested in the advances and aspirations of 
religious reformers." 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph— "' Rabbi Shalom' is an 
attractive story. . . . The teaching of the book is akin 
to that of Lessing's ' Nathan the Wise,' . . . and 
illustrated by really admirable parables even more effective 
than that of Lessing. . . . The New Israelitish move- 
ment would seem to be quite genuine and based on the 
conviction that— in Lowell's words — 'all faiths to the 
Father lead.' As herein set forth it constrains our sym- 
pathy. . . . The book is one which will repay attention, 
and it deserves the gratitude of all truth-lovers. The illus- 
trations are excellent . . . the volume, on all grounds, 
merits commendation." 

Western Daily Mercury— " ' Rabbi Shalom ' is a creation 
worthy of this talented disciple of Tolstoy. . . Indeed, 
' The New Israelite ' strives to reconcile very lofty ideals. 
... To those with any taste for the literature which 
seeks to vindicate every form of religious ethics built upon 
honest belief, ' The New Israelite ' will prove of profound 
interest. . . . If it does not find a very large audience 
it shoul4 not assuredly be for lack of the wiaeness of its 
appeal." 
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11 The Lady Cavalier. 9 ' The Marvellous 
Story of a Russian Girl, who, disguised as a boy, 
entered the Army, and bravely fought in many 
battles. With two portraits of the heroine, in her 
Uhlan uniform and in her old age. Price, sid. 9 
including Postage. 

"Trlehka and Vaeultka — Two 

Brother*." A Pathetic Russian Criminal Story. 
A most important publication for all interested in 
the fate of abandoned children, juvenile criminals, 
prison reform, capital punishment, &c. 

Captain Arthur St. John, late of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, writes from Cyprus: "Your 'Trishka and 
Vasuitka ' is worth a whole library." 

Price, 2td. 9 including Postage. 

"8ofla Kovalevekaya," the Russian 
Mary Sommerville, with Portrait. Price, 3$<£, 
including Postage. 

"Count Toletoy on Flogged and 

Floggers," with some comments by Jaakopf 
Prelookbr, and a Poem by Minnie M'Kean. 
With Tolstoy's Latest Bust, by I. Gintsburg. This 
is a most important, simple narrative, by the famous 
Count, of his personal experience in Russia whilst 
working there among the Peasantry. Price, 3^., 
including Postage. 

" Under the Czar and Queen Victoria," and 
" Rabbi Shalom," fully illustrated, ape 
suitable as a present on any occasion. 

All Orders to be addressed : 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN, 
21 Paternoster Square, 

London, E*Qm 



— ISS- 
UE THE PRESS. 

THE CZAR'S ADJUTANT. 

1 STORY OF 
RUSSIA FROM WITHIN 
FOR THOSE WITHOUT. 

Being an Episode of 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By Jaakoff Prelooker. 



ARGUMENT. 



Whilst the Czar wars against his external 
foe — Japan, the Russian people are energet- 
ically preparing for a U agamst their 
internal foe — the Czar. From the lowest 
and from the highest classes of the nation 
noble men and women flock into the ranks 
of the revolutionists. Prince Kropotkin, 
Count Tolstoy, Prince KhilkofF, M. Vladimir 
Tchertkoff, M. Paul Birukoff, and a number 
of others of high birth whose name is 
legion, work for the destruction of despotism 
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each in his own way. In their youth they 
worshipped at the satanic shrine of Autocracy 
and darkness ; now, in the temple of liberty, 
they bring. their sacrifices to the Altar of 
love and light 

What makes men and women basking 
in the sunshine of a throne come down 
voluntarily from the top of the social ladder 
to the bottom and submit to hardships, 
privations, and frequently even martyrdom ? 
What happens in their souls, what is their 
psychology ? 

"The Czar's Adjutant," one of these 

heroes, tells his own story, and in a manner 
scarcely told before. 

More than that The pioneers of Russian 
freedom driven out from their native country, 
enjoy nowhere so much genuine sympathy 
and practical support as in England, among 
the humble democratic as well as among 
the proud aristocratic classes. How is this 
sympathy won and to what extent does 
it go? 
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"The Czar's Adjutant" replies to 

these questions too, and tells furthermore of 
what heroic self-sacrifice an Englishwoman 
is capable for the cause she espouses, 
especially when it coincides with the romantic 
longings of her own loving heart. 

Count Bogdan Vasilievitch Andrey, ex- 
Adjutant of the Czar, is a rebel and exile. 
Miss Hilda Carrington is a wealthy young 
lady trained as a nurse. 

The hero and heroine meet on English 
soil a few months before the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, which throws them both 
upon the scene of the military operations. 
A searchlight thus illumines throughout 
the narrative the hidden springs of both 
Russian imperial politics and of a woman's 
noble love. 

Some of the chapters are little stories 
and essays in themselves, such as : 

Lovers quarrel at a public meeting; Mr. 
Carrington in an atrocious mood; Talking im- 
perially; The Fatherland in danger; Heads and 
Tails; Socialism qualified; Count Andrey's 



I 
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education and career; A night of orgies and 
horrors and an awakening ; A revolutionist in the 
making; From St. Petersburg to Tokyo; Around 
the Steaming Samovar— Tea. and Music h la 
Russ$; Match-Making extraordinary ; Hilda begins 
her apprenticeship; At a shrine of Nihilism; 
etc., etc. 

"The Czar's Adjutant" is now in the 

press, and will be published as soon as 
possible. 
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BOCBMOft rO^T* H3,HAHia. 



"The Anglo-Russian," Hs^aBaeMnfi eateicfecaqHo 

Ha aHrjifiCKOMt H pyCCKOMt JHHRaX'B, HlffceTB itfUBIO 
03HaKOMHTB aHrjiftCRyK) ny6j[HRy CB ftilHCTBHTeJBHHMB 

nojiHTH^ecKHMt h 9KOHOMH i iecKHM'B nojoaLemeMB PocciH 
h ci> BoniiomnifB 310111, npoHCTGKaiomHM'B otb HeorpaHH- 
neHHoS BJiaciH napa; yxasaTB Ha neTBopHoe Bjiame 
a6cojH)TH3Ma He tojbro Ha Pocciio, ho h Ha ApyrU 
rocyxapcTBa, h HasoHem bhachhtb aHriHiaHaifB, 
£py3KflMT> cbo6o^h, ito ohh MoriH 6u osasaTB rpoMa^HiM 
ycjiyrn pyccRHMB 6opHaMT> 3a qeiOBlwecRifl npaBa. 

Ha CTpaHHHaxB The Anglo-Rwtian Hes^y npo^HMt 
noflBHJioct : — cepifl cTaiefi xMcTBifiX'B npaBHTCibCTBa h 
nojHTHHecKofi 6opi>6'fc ; 06% dROHOMHiecROMB nojoseHin 
PocciH h pa6oHeifB ABHsemn; RpecTBHHCTBi* h abo- 

pflHCTBi ; BHHHOH MOHOnOJUH ; pyCCROH HHOCTpaHHOH 
nOIHTHR^ ; 06% AH1MO - PyCCRHXB OTHOUieHiflX'B ; o 
CeRiaHTCRHX'BABHfteHijIX'B; 06t HCTOpHHeCROHB pa3BHTiH 

neHaypti; ofoopBi TeKym.eS jHTepaTypn bt> Poccin 11 
HHOCTpaHHOft jiHTepaTypn PocciH; 6iorpa$in saMiiia- 
TejBHHX'BJioAeH, BKJiioqaaJIaBpoBa, Bap#HHy, IJe6pHKOBy, 
Co<|>iK) KoBajieBCKyio, A. CoxaieBCRaro, BnpuROBa, Ilexpa 
BepnrHHa, rha3a XniKOBa, MnxaftioBCRaro, KopoieHRO, 
Aeitaa h ap. ; nponecct BypneBa bb JIohaoh^ ; opnrn- 
HaiBHue pascKa3H h nepeBOAH H3B pyccKoS shshh ; 12 
CTaTen h 6iorpa(j)ift pyccKHXB KOMno3HTopoBT> ; MHoro- 

HHCieHHHe OTHeTH C06paHiflX*B H JteRHJJIX'B BO BCeifB 
Mipi TpaKTOBaBfflHXB PocciH ; HepeBO^H MaHH^CTOBB 
padJHIHHX'B pyCCKHX-L KOHCTHTyH.iOHHHX'b $paRn,iii ; 

noioxeme (frnHJurajmeBB, hojuikobb, eBpeeBB, apMjraB h 
xpyrnxi HapoAHocTefi Poccin, h t, x. h t. j. 

IIoAHHCRa Ha atypHajfB odum tuuAAuntz tuecmt 
nenco&b 9b todz (75 Ron.) BRjno^aa nepecHiRy. Ho^nncRa 

HpHHHMaeTCfl nOTTOBHMH MapRaMH Bcfext CTpam>. 

A^pecb: 21, Paternoster Bqaare, London, E.C. 
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